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: : , é 
Vo.iumes of Travels, although the features which they 
present to our observation, are frequently, like those of the 

people whom they describe, but little varied in their ge 
cast of character, are yet susceptible of the deviations from 
uniformity of design and monotony of aspect, which protect 
them against the indifference with which they might other- 
wise be regarded. They have not always, and in the same 
the redeeming virtues, which we are so prone to 
attribute. to works. purely imaginative. They do not per- 
mit the fancy to wander without restraint, in its favorite and 
exclusive regions of discursiveness. The range of genius, 
which, in the productions of fiction, is so extensive and un- 
trammelled, in the pages of the traveller is necessarily reduced 
more within the boundary lines prescribed by grave histori- 
cal fact, and the yet graver authority of nature. - It is sub-, 
jected, here, to the invariable, inexorable canons of criticism, 
which have, by competent and acknowledged government, 
been instituted, to control its excursions, and to render 
them more subservient to the practical purposes andresults 
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for which they are présumed to be—at least in part—entered 

upon. But, if genius be thus circumscribed in its dominion ; 
if it cannot luxuriate, on the page of the bond fide travel- 
ler, in all the wildness, freshness and glowing imagery, in 
which it is tempted to indulge, it has other privileges, even 
there, which afford it ample means of ‘gratifying its viva- 
cious propensities. It is, in itself, a power which need not 
seek With diligence and anxiety, occasions for its exercise. 
These continually present themselves, spontaneously, in- 
viting it to go forth to the triumphs that await it, and to 
wanton in the sunbright fields and lovely bowers, which it 
finds réady for its reception, or €alls into instant existence 
by its creative energy. It is, indeed, so privileged in its 
nature, and so felicitous in its inventions, that every, where 
there are opened for it scenes for the display of its peculiar 
character. If Nature stand out in all her rude and gloomy 
forms, uncouth and repelling to those of dull thought and 
gross: feeling, she is then most.grateful to the eye of him 
whose mind, possessing the innate power to modify, at will, 
whatever it may dwell upon, can work up the rudest and 
most deformed masses of matter, into shapes of the fairest 
symmetry and beauty, and ‘bring them out, from the for- 
bidding darkness in which they are involved, into the glow- 
ing light ofits own conceptions. This transformation is as 
distinct and palpable to the internaleye of him who wields 
the wand of genius, ‘as any effect that could Have been 
wrought on outward ‘objects, "by the potency of fay or 
wizard, in the age-and empire of romance and fable. The 
earth and its productions are his, in their greatest amplitude, 
and in all their diversity of conformation ; and he can mould 
and fashion them into forms, infinitely varied ; embellish, 
change, and animate them, with as much facility as he cat 
direct the operations of his mind, in the creation of abstract 
themes, having no relation'to physical existence. . The tra~ 
veller, in the employment of. the power ascribed to genius, 
has one great advantage, to comperisate him for the restric 
tions imposed upon the exercise of his imagination: He 
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has already before him substantial objects, on which he may 
exert his descriptive faculty,.and which, having-a real cxis- 
tence, and’a possible connexion with the interests of those 
for whom: he writes, will excite their attention, generally, 
more than other objects, which must depend entirely, or in 
a degree, for their attraction, on»imaginative perceptions, 
similar im force and activity to his qgwn. The description 
of visible objects, whether in their state of nature, or modi- 
fied by art; the faithful picture of men and manners—of 
moral and physical character; the narrative of intellectual 
and political revolutions, effected by the influence of inde- 
pendent circumstances, or the exertions of men by whom. 
they were devised and directed, are. all within the proper 
sphere of the traveller; all susceptible of embellishment, by 
genius—have alla deep, controlling interest for those. to 
whom they are presented. 

There is yet another advantage possessed by the: trayel- 
ler of intelligence and genius, over the author of works 
exclusively abstract, or fictitious, which cannot but be ap- 
preciated by himself,as well as by all others, who reflect 

-maturely upon the constitution of our common nature, both 
mental and moral. It is not given to all to comprehend and 
feel, in their just extent and intensity, the utility and beauty 
of productions, resulting from: the efforts of vigorous, fer- 
vid, and chastened imagination, or from profound, abstract 
reflection. There: may be, and. in reality there often is a 
defect in the imaginative and abstract capacities, which pre- 

vents the readers of works possessing only those qualities, 
from entering» into the. pervading, inspiring spirit of the 
writer; accompanying him in his progress; sympathizing 
with him in his alternations of feeling; seizing the associa- 
tions of ideas that he has formed; and identifying the very 
nature and workings of their minds with those by which he 
was influenced. To estimate properly, the correctness and 
harmony of his design and the excellence of its execution, 
this deficiency in: the qualifications of his judges must be 
supplied. Before they can be competent to pronounce upon 
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his merit, they must know and /fee/ the value*of the resour-: 
es upon which that merit relies, both for its independent 
existence, and its recognition and acknowledgment by those 
to whose judgment it may be submitted. Few-are favored 
by nature with the prompt and ardent conceptions, which 
might enable them to grasp, at once, his design, in all its 
ample extent and delicate exactness of proportion—to fol- 
low him through the ideal, intangible territory, where he 
finds his materials, and fashions them into graceful and 
natural, although unusual forms. The most finished: cre- 
ations of the imagination—the most faultless productions of 
genius and taste, have frequently but few to comprehend and 
confess their worth, because few have the inborn power of 
feeling deeply, and judging truly what has, to ordinary 
view, no exemplars in natural or visible things. The tra- 
veller, who sets forward on his journey, well furnished with 
the various stores of learning and imagination, which he 
should bear with him, has not to encounter: the «obstacles 
which are thus opposed to the success of the speculative 
and abstract writer. He observes men and their actions, 
both perhaps extraordinary and rare, in his own opinion, 
and in that of others, to whom he relates what he has seen; 
but yet such as are not entirely out of the probable compass 
of nature, or inconsistent with the ideas which we are wont 
to hold, as to human character and human pursuits. He 
describes the appearances presented to him by natural: ob- 
jects, and the rude or refined products of artificial appli- 
ances; all of which, although differing, in detail, from what 
we are accustomed to witness, are not, in their general out- 
line, altogether strange or unnatural; and therefore the 
account which he «gives of them, if it be received with 
doubt or suspicion, is not denied a measure of. credence. 
The customs, manners, character, and occupations which he 
describes, however variant from those which come under 
our.own observation, do not depart so far from the line:on 
which we may have been taught by experience to trace the 
history of our species, as to exclude his narrative from all 
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credibility... Over all that he relates, there may be a shade 
of improbability; not so deep as to conceal the real objects 
which are beneath it, yet sufficiently broad and dark’to ren- 
der them so obscure as to invest them with an appearance 
of romance, and give to the fancy of him before whom they 
‘ are displayed, ample scope for indulgence. It may, indeed, 
in a certain sense, and to a certain limit, be admitted asa 
rule. for the government of the traveller, that he should, in 
his account of what he has seen and heard, observe scrupu- 
lous tegard for truth and nature. But truth and nature do 
not signify or imply undeviating perseverance in the straight 
forward. detail of dry, authentic facts. The mere journal- 
ist—he who picks up, by the road side, accidental and iso- 
lated océurrences, to note them in his itinerary, and publish 
them for the instruction of superficial readers, as, veracious 
as himself, may satisfy his conscience, by a rigid adherence 
to the letter and matter of fact... But all that he, and such 
as he have ever communicated to the world, or any part of 
it, has. but served to augment the useless lumber of. book- 
sellers’ shelves, and to prove to what little. purpose they left 
their. own firesides, to visit distant countries, and indite 
seraps of information, unimpeachable in point of fact, but 
destitute of value, as'to utility or interest. There is no- 
thing censurable in the conduct of him, who, in the account 
of his. journeyings,; whether in near or remote, in cultivated 
or barbarous countries, brings out, from his treasures. of 
imagination, some of its richest and most brilliant, orna- 
ments, to adorn his narrative, which, without them, would 
possess “less attraction and be received with less admira- 
tion.’ He is rather to be commended, for endeavoring: to 
invest the substantial objects which: he describes, and the 
rational or social traits of character, which he portrays, with 
the peculiar charms that a correct imagination may impart 
to;them.. These, like the, pigments of the. painter,. while. 
they.do not affect the leading character and) ‘design of the 
piece that’is offered to our i inspection, communicate 1 pit the 
apt and delicate alternations of expression, and all the lights 
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and ‘shades which are necessary to exhibit it in its ‘proper 
aspect. ‘The mere relation of the most important cireum- 
stances, or the description of geographical outlines, as they 
appear to cursory, or even careful observation, have for the 
general inquirer but little attraction. ‘If the facts'recorded 
be left to themselves, standing in their naked, unconnected | 
shapes, without any of the graces which they might receive 
from cultivated genius, faticy and taste, they may be favored: 
with a transfer to the common-place book of him who’ is 
contented with the detached “ shreds and patches” of ‘his- 
tory, without concerning himself with the continuous train 
of events, progressing in regular series, each illustrative’ of 
the other, and all exhibited in becoming array of ‘style and 
diction. Statistical and geographical details will always be 
weleome to the statist and the geographer; but, to make 
them’ valuable to the classical scholar and accurate-investi- 
gator, they must be presented in language pure, flowing, 
and vigoréus, adorned with the mingled colorings of taste 
and imagination. By imagination, as it is here expressed, 
is not to be understood the faculty of creating ideas and 
things, entirely independent of outward models. © It-is not 
the’ province of fiction which is now referred to; but the 
- power that enables us to give to substantial’ realities "the 
embellishments, which render them more graceful and 
pleasing, than they could possibly be, in their bare, unadorn- 
ed proportions. Even the most minute and faithful'account 
of human character, manners and customs, if destitute of 
the qualities which refined taste and vivid fancy may con- 
fér upon it, however secure it may be from critical censure, 
will not be received with the favor with which ‘it would be 
met, if possessed of those attributes. It may, indeed; be 
both ‘true ‘and just, that“ whoever has travelled, shall ‘be 
approved,” if, in his narrative, he adhere to truth, however 
plain and unpretending. “But he should and would be'still 
miore approved, Were he to throw into his pages the graphic 
skill, the “brilliant genius’ and ‘pure taste, which impart to 
the most barren subjects the charm of beauty, that insures 





them ready, and cheerful and renewed attention... The 
traveller is, in reality, subjected to the same indispensable 
rule, which has so Jong and so rigorously been imposed on 
all who write, speak, or act, for the instruction and amuise- 
ment of the world, or any given portion of that indefinite 
moral creation. - He must, in all that he inscribes upon his 
page, be careful to mingle the light, airy and agreeable with 
the solid and the useful—the dulce with the utile, in such 
just proportions, that it shall, by undue sweetness, neither 
pall upon the taste of his readers, nor make them reject, 
with loathing, the crude intellectual aliment that is. offered 
them. . 
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STUTTERING. 


Ow looking over sundry old papers, our attention .was 
suddenly arrested by a manuscript, the desperate and hur- 
ried chirography of which vividly called to mind the: sins 
gular fate of its author... Without signature or date, the 
unconnected. style, the rapid transition from the ‘deepest 
melancholy and wildest despair, tova calmness almost argu- 
mentative, and the total want of finish, visible throughout, 
was so strongly depictive of the character and feelings of 
the writer, that we have been tempted to transcribe it, pre- 
faced by a few remarks, tending perhaps, farther to explain 
his feelings. | 

When a boy, Edmund Waller, acknowledged superior in 
every game of activity and skill, and the bold and undaunted 
ringleader of every daring expedition, became the undis- 
puted and admired hero of the school, while his joyous 
countenance and overflowing’cheerfulness endeared him’to 
all, as the very soul of gayety. As he advanced in years, 
his unexampled progress in learning, his sportive and ready 
wit, and noble minded and generqus conduct bade fair to 
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realize the prospects of his soaring ambition, when a blow 
which led, through a series of i iorneine med 
<a result ‘mournful yet nierciful.. -«. 
-> For:several weeks had the school been in a state of a anx- 
ious’and bustling preparation, in anticipation of what»is 
ose eel an *¢ Exhibition ;” in other words, a:con- 
gregation of fond mothers and happy sisters, of spectacled 
literati and mirth seeking spectators, to witness the budding 
germs of intellect, to behold in the excited action and flash- 
ing eye:the future Demosthenes, and hail, in the happy wit 


and ‘playful. orator, ‘the vivid coruscations of a acapre’ Sil 


genius. , 
To Edmund had been assigned the final oration, al the 


happy pedagogue, with the pride of art, exulted in the anti- ae 


cipated success of his favorite eléve. Upon entering the 
room at an early hour, we had leisure to note the rare clean- 
liness of the benches, and.the.regular disposition of forms 
and desks, and peradventure might have discovered some- 
thing worthy of commemoration, had not the large number 
of pretty: areapaanenratiaed passing the fiona aan all 
our attention: >; » F, dor 

oA, neat curtain of spounbdiilti banpieeons of the idightly 
ceed platform, concealed behind it the fearful beating 
of each little heart, which, on that stage, hoped to acquire 
immortal honor. The curtain rose for the. last address, 
and as Edmund, came upon the stage, his prepossessing 
figure and intellectual countenance excited audible admira- 
tion.. And now had the murmur of applause been hushed 
into attentive silence, and many a fair face gazed withjun- — 
wonted seriousness on the countenance of the youthful ora- 
tor—Could it be modesty? For as yet he spake not. For 
‘&.few, moments his lips moved rapidly, with convulsive 


energy; but his tongue was fettered, as with a bar of iron. 


His face became pale, with violent emotion, and-witha heart, 5 
in which pride and despair struggled for mastery, aera “ye 
left the stage. 

From that moment Edmund was an altered youth. His 





Sipdaatiantaaabeldieemmearienssendnda 

his eye calmly fixed in tearless agony, we have 
turned aside and wept. It was in one of his moments of 
bitter desolation, that the following | probably 
penned. We give it without alteration. 
$:dgitnnchileattinih ledniialotipedelionstaialidainan, imcénane 
At A state of existence I 

* Imaddition to~ that absorbing grief, which I shud- 


etre dopubianagnaiiidennne: to court oblivion 
im the grave. But vainly isdeath desired; for the soul, 
proud even in desolation, turns bitterly away from the com- 
mon rr ts ae the mented gambler and 
Jnltiabiiaiananaho 0% i aed. entiitenians, se~ 

riously discussed, as materially affecting the happiness +f 
man, should excite a smile, or.extort an expression of pity 
“from the sage, let it be observed, that accomplishments or 
defects; catried beyond a certain extent, exert an overbear- 
_ ing influence on thecharacter and destiny of an ixtlividual. 
It is not that I hope to’ interest others in my wretched fate, 
4 “@r-even to attract more than a cursory glance at this wn- 
2 2 nr ct Ra soul, that I would commit to 
. paper a slight reflection of those physical defects, that daily 
-. add) weight to the intolerable load which presses heavily on 
vethe soul, - Particular enumeration woyld, however, appear 
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trifling, and subject me to the imputation of chlish mar- 


"wales Oe ee ae 
igaltvenninasdpcebeemneyhn::eddidlimieesign tanelduie 


Sernieninnpednyualen the whole circle 

of personal relations, poisoning the hallowed cup of social 
intercourse, and repelling, with icy reserve, the proffered. 
hand of friendship, cannot be passed over in silence. _Brood- 
ing like an incubus over the devoted victim of its influence, 
when it succeeds not in driving him to an untimely tomb, 
it points: at him the finger of ridicule and contempt, and 


consigns him for ever to the gnawing anguish of blasted: — 4 


hopes. Stern, relentless fiend! wilt thou for ever haunt 
me? Involuntary curses rise to the lips, and though. unut- 
tered, are borne to heaven, and registered by the finger of 
the: Deity... ~The bitter thought of this demon, casting a 
magic spell o’er the tongue, and palsying the-energies of 
maturer age, absorbs all minor considerations, leaving 
nought but the agonizing feelings of a heartless existence!” 
_ ?Twere a mournful task to trace the gradual estrangement 
of Edmund from all that serves:to. bind us to existence. 
Peculiarly sensitive to ridicule, and deeming pity but an 
insult, in all intercourse with man, doubt and suspicion 
pion, he writhed under wounds of his own infliction: 
Years had rolled on, ere we returned to Philadelphia, the 
home of our happier days, to grasp the warm hand of friend- 
ship and meet the tender glance of affection. Gayest among 
the zay, and enlivening the happy circle by the flashes of his | 
wit, at pe man, while around him arose happy looks» 
thful mirth, joyous and unsubdued. He turned at — 
our , and we grasped the hand of ——.Edmund 
Waller, His look waseloquent. Fora. moment, it:spoke. 
a troubled dream of sorrows, deep and bitter thoughts. of 
former days; and kindled . proudly, as it told of lightened 
tocome. Brief time elapsed, ere Rdmued;iasinglienea ol 
heart, unfolded all his story; told of his present bright and 


. 
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yand blushed as he spokeof long’ and 
A OA OR SNS HELE seit a ae 
» Shortly after this occurrence, it so happened, that among 
barge liad falblernathe’ cocnpanyy qrronitiled: weichie teolitiot 
this young lady; we again found ourselves in:the vicinity of 
Edmind Waller. “Never had we seen ‘his eye flash with 
such brilliancy, or his cheek glow with a tinge so beautiful. 
Poor fellow! to be near her was for him to breathe the air 
of heavens» ‘Towards the close of the evening, it was play- 
_ fally»proposed by a lady, that every gentleman present 
should, in turn, attempt the improvisatore. ‘The universal 
adoption of this suggestion was followed by instant acqui- 
escence.. Mary slightly colored, as Edmund'took his sta- 
tion, and all eyes were bent upon him. Hé stood for a 
moment, his lips quivering in strong convulsions, and the 
soft blue eye of Mary fixed im horror on his altered features. 
The feelings, which at that moment rushed upon Edmund, 
are known but to his Maker. From his wild and vacant eye 
might be gathered the burning thoughts that overwhelmed 
the brain with consciousness of former misery and present 
shame. The next moment, the crimson hue that dyed his 
face, departed with fearful rapidity, and as they looked upon 
him, the deathlike paleness of his brow told that the despe- 
rate strife was over~——he died of a broken heart. 
yh ’ Ki 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF at 


poate pnt dag Steins teint es MRSA 
schools, ‘or indeed schools of any’ sort, in the villages 
throughout the western part of New Jersey, os it is now 
usual to observe them in the smallest towns in that region 
ofcountry. Until the period of which I speak, the village 
of Shad never had a school in it... The inhabitants, 
indeed, with a degree of public spirit, seldom exhibited in 








comfortable log-house, for a schodlhouse, and had fenced 
in’ about an acre of ground, (beautifully ‘situated ‘on the 
banks of a stream ten or a dozen yards wide,) which was 
intended-as a~play-ground. But no schoolmaster had ever 


been ‘obtained, and both the house pene oeansichans marksof ~~ 


neglect. See eae) 
It was on as Gunday in ies soem 1807, ceaienoyetily 
man of genteel and interesting appearance, apparently 20 or 
2t years of age, arrived, on foot, at the villages I remem-_ 
ber the circumstance well. The villagers had assembled at 
church, and the service had commenced, when the stranger 
walked up the aisle, and took a seat in a pew near the pul- 
pit, apparently unconscious of holding a bundle in his hand, 
and of retaining his hat on his head, throughout the service. 
. The eyes of the congregation were directed from the minis- 
ter to the stranger, and whispering took the placeof respond- 
ing tothe clerk. But none smiled. There was that inthe 
appeatance of the stranger which excited sympathy, rather 
than mirth. His dejected air indicated that melancholy 
had “marked him for her own.” 
~ When the service was ended, he mingled with the crowd, 
and few thought of him, till the next day, when it was re- 
ported through the village that he had rented the old school- 
house, with the intention of opening a school. .To me, this 
was joyful news, for I had indicated but little inclination 
for work, and my father, declaring me a dazy dog, had often 
threatened to send me to school the first opportunity; and 
the time had now arrived when this threat was to be put 
fato execution. It was not customary at that period, and 
in that part of the country, to inquire into the qualifications 
of ‘scheolmasters. Few were to be had, and any were’ ac- 
ceptable. On the next Wednesday morning the sons and 
daughters of the neighboring farmers, to the number of fif- 
teen or twenty, assembled"i in the schoolhouse, which, after 
the crevices between the logs of which it was constructed 
were filled up with clay, assumed quite a comfortable -ap- 











features were handsome and manly, bie ddilanghaidinicass 
generally pale and sickly, except at times, when he appa- 
rently labored under some strong mental excitement, and 
then a’ hectic flush ‘suffused his face. I was at that time 
fifteen years of age, and the oldest scholar in the school, in 
¢onsequence of which, the hearing of the smaller boys their 
lessons frequently devolved on me, which brought me more 
frequently in contact with my master than any of the other 
scholars. © As our intimacy increased, and I became mag 
Weston ‘seemed to become more fond of my society. 
Friendship is a plant of peculiar growth, and ‘ediinatly 
lies upon the surface of the soil, unfruitful and unheeded, 
till blown by chance to some congenial spot, it feels the 
reviving influence of a kindred soil, and taking instanta- 
neous root, grows, until death alone is able to remove it. 
- Such was my friendship for Weston, and frequently does 
memory draw the veil from days gone by, and expose to 
“my view scenes of that period, on which I gaze with melan- 
choly pleasure.‘ Notwithstanding our close intimacy and 
friendship, Weston had never communicated to me the 
cause of his continued'melancholy, which, by this time, had 
mellowed into pensive sadness, and the cause of which, 
dreading to make ‘bleed afresh a wound but partially healed, 
I never ventured to ask. When, however, in the buoyancy 
of youth, I would invite him to accompany me on visits to 
“my young female acquaintance, he would, with a'sigh, re- 
fuse the proffered invitation. This circumstance, added to 
“ofte or two more of a similar nature, made me suspect that 
sincere, deep and disappointed love was the cause of all his 








. The children had assembled at th 
sdetampatin end of which Weston had. not arrived. 


Qne.of the boys, sent to his lodgings to inquire the. reason 
.. of his absence, brought back intelligence that-he was much 
- indigposed, and unable to leave his bed. 


With a palpitating 
heart and a trembling step, I hastened to the residence of 


my friend, where I had just arrived, when I met the.host, 


whose grave deportment, (for I had never seen him -look 
grave before,) 


added to my evil forebodings, increased my : 


anxiety. “Ah,” said he, “I fear we shall.lose poor Wes- 
ton, Last night he went to bed well, but about midnight 
»we were awakened ———.” I waited to hear no more, 
fy eae © RNR Ree EL -ompae 
_ Thad anticipated. 

ii dielehan eubeialeiabeesanidahetnimaianes 


alarming delirium,,J beheld my friend, with whom:but:the . 


day before, I had enjoyed all the pleasures of social:inter- 


course and friendly feeling. His face, usually pale, was 
flushed with crimson. His eyes, sunken, and expressive of 


meekness and sensibility, seemed as if ready to start from 
their sockets, and had an pnnatural fierceness of expression. 
His lips, usually closed, and denoting suppressed. feeling, 
moved rapidly, though without uttering any articulate sound. 
“This scene, so changed.from, what I had hitherto witnessed 
—so really awful in its aspect, almost mnmanned.me. .My 
first object was to send for # physician, who, on his arrival, 


pronounced. the disease. to be a violent fever, caused, no 


doubt, by mental excitement, and which: had. fallen.on the 
brain. He said, that without a miracleyit must terminate 
fatally in a few days. He however prescribed,an oviate to 
allay the delirium, and if possible, to procure the patient 
some sleep. Rha senn ising, bach hen fear Ate TY 
duced sleep, which continued until dusk... 

I returned shortly after he awoke. dstethatintann 
which it was impossible to arouse him, and which appeared 


even more terrible than the delirium, had taken possession. 






one morning in June, and miaihinlamaneneaate . 


> | 






~iepeeainddineten by. the physician ‘that, some-one 
should sit.up with him all nig 
danbtenianinahdliugy end opagnaltld. ke eetik. 
watched, andthe patient treated accordingly. This duty I 
cheerfully took upon myself, and having provided the neces- 
sary medicines, 1. took my station by the bedside. Till 
midnight, not.the least change occurred; but about that 
time, Weston raised himself in his bed, as if from a deep ° 
sleep, and ‘recognised. me, for the first time during his ill- 
ness...“ Frederick,” said he, ina. fearfully hollow voice, 
though perfectly collected in his manner, “ the hand of death 
is upon me... I shall never be raised from this bed, till I am 
carried to the grave. A few days, two, three or four, will 
_ be the extent of my continuance here. Listen then for a 
few minutes. I should feel as if unworthy of your friend- 
ship;.were.I not,to disclose to you the circumstances that 
have embittered the latter years of my life. . 
/Ten years ago my father was one of-the richest planters 
in. Virginia. He lived in that style of easy affluence which — 
characterizes the. wealthy, hospitable and warm-hearted 
Virginian; while my mother was the first to.approve his 
most liberal,actidns.. I was their only child. Of course 
the neighboring planters looked upon me as the successor to 
my father’s large estate, and, for one of my years, I was 
treated by them with great respect. At the age of sixteen 
Iwas sent to Princeton College, and at the end of a year, I 
returned to spend the-fall vacation with my parents. I pass 
over a description of the raptures of revisiting home, after ‘ 
so long an. absence, to other matters, for I must be brief. 
‘During my absence, a planter from a neighboring state had 
purchased the plantation adjoining my father’s, and had 
6 tape acieonaiaaaaatames Soon after my return home, 





of home, two ' 
ti pinad tea one Sstnimneimamencedae. ; 
pressions been. At the end of that time, F called again, 
when my first impressions were deepened, as they were at 
each succeeding visit, until the period arrived for my return 
to Princeton. The evening preceding my departure; I 
went with a heavy heart, to make my last call at Mr. Beau~ 
fort’s. I found Emily alone in the parlor,and I'thought 
she appeared pensive and sad. ne A sive 
‘ Well, Emily,”said I, in a tone of affected 


Weston!) Ssh epee seahliieipsanii 
‘No, I must go to-morrow. Farewell.” *Butwhyimsuch . 
haste? It is not late, and my father would like to see: you 
before you go.’ I sat down, and after some conversation, 
I asked her if she would write to me now and thei..She — 
blushed, and promised to do so, on condition that I would 

write first; a condition to which I gladly assented. The 
next day I departed for college, and a few days: after‘my. 
arrival there, I wrote, as I had promised, to Emily. At 
the end of a week I received a letter, directed in a. female 
hand, and bearing the postmark of the village, near my 
father’s. It was from Emily, and contained all the news of 
the neighborhood, together with assurances of respect and 
esteem, which was all that I could have hoped for.’ Several 


letters of the same kind were received between that»and — ’ 
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‘the time I revisited my home, in the ensui 

‘did with no ordinary feelings. The 1 i 

rival, I hastened ‘towards the dwélling of Mb 

where’ found "Birs: B. and Emily. The former received 
ig de ene her 

hand, which Wireeetved with suppressed « 


the declaratiort as favorabl nny 

cipated. In short, aes return: to, Pr 
mutually avowed ana ent, which "Shou 
only with death. For 6ix m 


without iving a let- 
ebut id oF ‘that weeks 
ogy sated le £7 with- 
an rhe ot , t, was ill more 


ae: hearifig 
nce was like the still- 


ness: in nature, 
The silence 


inued estéem,8 ee ee ecicny 
ondent, adding, that 
time to.come, as her 
er her writing 
ce was, I was 
nt ‘that she was sincere. 
ollégiate course, I bade adieu to 
once more ‘tO, my father’s house, 
| ircumstances widely different from*those of 
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scenes cro my memory, until I could almost 
imagine myself performing the same sad offices, which had 
been ed ten years before. The grave of Weston was 
not marked by any sculptured slab; but I knew it by its 
situation, which was the most retired of any part of the 
gravetyard. It was nothing.in appearance but a. green 
mound, surrouaded by clumps of alder and wild rose bush- 

es, and: but for the thought of what rested beneath it, one 

i ve?thought that it looked cheerful. That scene, 
at ore solemn one ten years before, is still 
deeply,im wupon.my memory,-and itiwill.continue.to 






















be so, until the last’ pulses of my life havetceased to beat. 
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La oh ng ) i r caeted? 
Start up around the'be ver of youth; 
And friendship stailes, ‘anc love isinigh, 


Wearing the very form of.truth. 


Yet, yet a few short summer years, - 
And all the charm of life is gone— 
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The glad young eye iszlimm’d with tears, » 
.The buoyant heart is sad and lone + 

And mournful o’er the funeral stone. " 
- Of parted hopes, we bend to weep; « 7 

Musing on-hours for ever flown, 

‘And sighing, for Death’s.dreamless ee 


- Lyre ‘of my Heart! how few the hours:’ 
Since I awoke thy first, faint lay!) 
“ And>wreath’d thy frame prom ok flowers, % 
' .» That blossom’d in my sinny + a T 
And fondly—zproudly—hop’d u aye, 
»_ Asnow, thy: strings would answervmake, 
. When in bright’morn, or:twi 
I oe their en sounds to wak >" 


pe ree y wild 1 8 hutsh’d3 for Sorrow 
_ Hath brugh’d thee with her heavy ‘wing— 
Anat in'vain, have striven to borrow 
“Some inspiration from thy string; 
But let once more thy murmurs ring, © 
In sad'farewell to pi = iv 
~ My heartilike 1 
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of thie“ A Westerh Country,” which shall 
in a few moments be more particularly désignated, resided, 

about the year 17—, an individual, whom, in the absence of 
, oral tradition has called Oliver Harrison. 
Of his birth, parentage, early history, school-boy freaks, and 
other matters of equal importance, no authentic memorials 
are on record. He was descerided, as gossips report, from 
a respectable family, who fled fromt the religious persecu- 
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tions of old England, to enjoy“n'somie part 
the blessings of “toleration, which ‘were 
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A morning in December, peeing teat fund 
calm, succeeded a tempestuous night. ° ‘The. sust rose i in 
unclouded brightness upon the fomantic hills ‘thatoverlook 
Chartiers. The effects of the storm were seen wherever 
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flected back upon. the"técks and on the sentries'who kept 

their vigils on the shore; and the little group of hunters, 

assembled about the fire, presented’a scene of romantic in- 

terest and beauty.” The atmosphere, which, during the day, 

had been exhilarating and elastic, had become dense and 

misty. Through-the ‘ vapors: that floated in agitated waves 

above the surface df the: “river, thie: moon, now in its first 

quarter, shot from ‘its dimly reflected. ight, the doubtful 

rays that danced upon'the water and glimmered through the 

forest. A few of the brightest stars were twinkling, with a 

dull; sickly glearp, and the wind, rising from the west, rushed 

in sudden gusts'through the rustling woods, lifted the waves 

of the river,.atid threw thém in heavy surges against the 
beach. White fleecy clouds collected their folds and rolled 

on, until they formed a compact. body, which the 

faint rays of thé'm t hatdly nm Ina short 

time the. snow began to in ‘large flakes, ‘Which soon 

changed into dry and m condensed pelos denoting 

the increasing 'chillness: of thé air, 9" he 

“J thought,” said one of the humers—breaking gi 










‘you for thinki g that, Reters?” asked 

.. Hx¥ou are! nt of the prophets, who, for 

vito tees tay insight far forward, 

wait until n-alGngside of ,events,"and 
son iol sce oa ve happened.” 


This sally against the weatherwisé” hunter was followed 
by a general laugh from ‘his ao one < btesah ex- 
claimed: 

“ Ay, you’ re right, Mr. Philip.” Spence bas his saipite 
sying eyes in the backof his‘head. He ‘sees thitigs clear 
enough, after they have.come.to‘pass.. Only let him get on 
the top of a hill, and he'll sdon tell ae omenie of a coun’ 
try’s behind it.” 

“Every bird has “its own songy? retortéd Peters. “ 1 
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han’t followed the woods, man and boy, for good thirty 
years, not to know an owl from a turkey-buz2ard. It was 
keen enough in the morning to shave-you without razor or 
glass; but for these three or four hours by-past the air-has’nt 
been near.so sharp, and the haze has been gathering along 
the tops of the*hills, and that’s always a sure sign of falling 
weatheg... When I saw the sun down the river there, putting 
on his blankets, that looked white and long in the wool, I 
knew what was.coming, and since he. went to bed, I’ve heen 
watching the consternation’of the bear, as.Phil. calls it, to 
the nérth yonder. I don’t know. what he calls. it.that’ for, 
for I’ye shot many a bear, and, them stars look ng mofe like 
- such a-beast than like.a stack of cornefodder. .. Howsom- 
ever, people have different names for things, nds as I.was 
going to say, I’ve been noticing that consternation getting 
dimmer and dimmer this long while, till at last I rans see 
it any more.” 
* You've -heer’d, maybe,” said one of the prod, * the 
story they have up. at the creat anent Luke Purdy and 
Water Hughs?” 
‘“ What is that?” asked iasangsil 
“ Why they. say that Luke and Watty, when they left 
-home, without bidding good-bye, went on to Canada». One 
of my nearest neighbors. had'the whole account from.an In- 
_ dian trader that stopped with him all night: He says that 
Piirdy and.Hughs went first to Detroit, where Luke, hear- 
ing ani alarm of pursuit, mounted his-horse without the help 
of stirrup, swam across the. river, and rode full speed to 
Malden, It was a despert leap, they say, he made from the 
high bank, into the water, and it was well for his bones that 
~ he had a soft place to light in.” 
“He’s a bold fellow, that Luke, Purdy,” said Peters. 
“ But where are he and Walter.now?” 
“ Somewhere about Sandusky, I hear,” replied the other: 
“They’re both living with the nee there, .and pass for 
great men among ’em. . + 
“ Well,” continued Peters, “ Walter Hughs was. always 
Vou. I.—No. 10. 86 
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a nice, clever sort of aman, I’ll say that for him. « But as 
for that , Luke Purdy, why, I don’t know, but somehow, I 
never thought much of him, You mind when he was taken 
up for-an enemy of the country and imprisoned in Fort Pitt, 
and how he walked across the parade, past the sentry, into 
the barracks, went out at a back door, jumped over the 
wall, and was gone a good hour, before he was missed. He 
was a fool, though, to give himself up again, when he might 
have got clear without,any trouble,” I reckon he did’nt like 
to be called a ranaway as well ds a-traitor, and so thought 
it best to come back and. stand his trial.’’ 

While this conversation was held, the dogs that attended 
the hunters, by their whinjng and restlessness, appeared to 
have discovered some object, to which they endeavored to 
direct the attention of their masters. They kept in ‘con- 
tinual niotion to and from a part of the rocky cliff, that pro- 
jected,considerably beyond,the range to which it belonged, 
and beneath which; the dim light that gleamed upon it, 
showed @ deep excavation, apparently. the entrance of a 
large cavern. 

* Come in, Hector! Back, Ponto,'T say. Why what pos- 
sesses the creatures?” exclaimed Peters, to two of the ani- 
mals that were more unruly than the others. “Hec. has as - 
good a nose as ‘any dog. in the settlement, and Pont’s as 
knowing on a slot as there’s any’casion for, But I wonder 
what the plague’ makes them so busy now. “I don’t believe 
there’s a fox or rackoon about, these rocks, for I was here the 
other day, and could’nt find the sign of a living thing. Be 
quiet, you whelps! none of your bawling! There’s no scent 
here for you, worth a degent dog’s trouble.”, ~ 

This expostulation, which was unheeded by the animals 
to which it was addressed, was instantly succeeded by the 
sharp, quick report of a rifle, discharged within a few feet 
of the hunters. The flash was distinctly seen by them all, 
and the ball, striking a rock near ‘them, rebounded, and fell 
at their feet, while the echo of the report wound along the 
rocky bank, until it died away, in low, dull murtnurs, among 
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the hills. Instantancously, all the party sprang to their feet 
and grasped their rifles, that reclined near them, against the 
cliff. Scarce had the sound which had occasioned the alarm 
reached the ears‘of the vigilant. rustics, when a man leaped, 
with a light, agile step, to a position within a few paces of 
that where they stood. The instant he appeared, évery rifle 
was difected towards him, and each of the hunters had his 
finger on ‘the trigger. 

“Who dares,” exclaimed the apparition, “ call Luke 
Purdy a runaway and a traitor? Lower your rifles, you 
cowardly braggarts; or if one man is enough to terrify you 
all, fire’ upon me, like dastards as: you are, and then boast 
of having sent ‘a dozen balls i into the body of a single ene- 
my.” 
“Asif instinctively, all obeyed the order thus ‘authorita- 
tively given; by depressing the muzzles of their pieces. 

“We're no more cowards than’ you, Luke Purdy,” said 
Tom Peters.” “It’s not {just the fair thing to call us so, 
when you’ve seen our métal tried ‘0 oftén, with the red- 
skins. But I reckon you were iti a'sort 6f passion and flus- 
tration of spirits, like} and so heré’s my hand, and it’s all 
well again; but you ‘fiay'thank Mr.'Harrison, there, that 
. your carcass is’nt as fullyof holes as an orehard in locust 
time. % » *, 

The parle being thus adjusted, Hatrison inquired of 
Purdy the cause of his sudden departure frony his. former 
residence, atid hi8 unexpected re-appéarance. 

“It'would profit you litte,” replied Purdy, “ to know, 
what you"pretend to bei ignorant of. . I. did not quit Char- 
tiers without good’reason. “Was I not an‘object’of suspi- 
cion, and reproach throug» all the settlement? Was-I not 
persecutéd and: reviled by every malicious settler on the 
western frontier? And-for what?, Because it was reported 
that I was a’secret enemy of f the whites ;. that I was the .in- 
stigator ‘of the Indians i in, theif attacks upon your people; 
-as if they had not provocation enough for revenge, without 
needing any persuasion from me. I would have lived 
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quietly enough at my own. homé, had ‘not the sétiséless 
clamor of the people about the creék forced me to léave it 
and seek réfuge among the savages. And Walter” Highs 
too, who so often kept back the infuriated tribes from ven- 
geance, arid watched dver the whites like & father—even he 
was not spared by his slanderous enemies. They thought 
to persuade him they did him hofiér by confining him in his 
own house, while I, who was looked upon as"& more Con- 
temptible traitor, was imprisoned in your fort, like a felon, 
among drutiken vagabouds of soldiers. But my time of 
vengeance is coming. The mean, cowardly treatment I 
have receivéd ; tlie ifisults I have borne, from these craven 
churls—I have marked thénr all in my memory, and when 
the day of account comes, I will wash the infernal record 
out with'the’ blood of all who would have made'me the vic- 
tim of their malice. Twill” * “ 

Philip Harrison interrupted the*enraged Purdy, and en- 
deavored to mitigate his indignant fedling. * 

“ T acknowledge, Like, that you have been treated rather 
harshly. But you must admit that ‘the whites had reason 
for severity, when the frequent massacres and’ burnings’ by 
the Indians’ had so much exaspérated : ‘them, and compelled | 
them to provide, by prompt and vires measures, for their 
safety. 

“ Massacres ‘and ‘burnings! P exclainied Like, “ Who 
set the exainple of massacres and buriings? Did not your 
cream-faced, black-hearted créw, mufder in cold blood the 
unsuspecting Indians, even “when they were professing 
friendship for them, and perjuring thertiselves} by Swearing 
to treaties that they never meant to observe? Are not your 
lazy vermin of sufveyors and land piratés even now entér- 
ing upon the lands of. thé natives, and‘driving them from 
their homes, under j pretence of titles purchased with rum and 
gewgaws, or asserted without even a show of right? It 
was but a few months ago, that Dunmore ied his cut- 
throats against the tribes on the western rivers, and killed, 
burnt and ravaged, wherever he set his foot. And you talk 
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of massacres and burnings! And I suppose the dastardly 
assassins Cresap and Greathouse were only providing for 
their safety, when they treacherously slew the family of 
Logan at Grave creek, and the women and children at Yel- 
low'creek. What think you of massacres and burnings 
now?” 

“The conduct of these men, replied Philip, “ was as 
cruel and unjust as it was unauthorized. But surely the 
wanton acts of a few individuals’”—— 

“A few individuals!” echoed Purdy. “A few indi- 
viduals! I tell you, Philip Harrison, they did not act for 
themselves, alone. They were but the unfeeling tools of 
those.who set them on, and who kept concealed until they 
should discover how their plots would work. No, no! all, 
all are alike, dark, murderous, butchering ruffians, and may 

E burn in’ the ‘flgmes of perdition, if I do not drench. my 
knife’ in their,hearts’ blood. And you,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the companions .of Harrisop, “¢ you, who think 
_yourselves secure, and laugh at the words of one whom you 
call traitor, and believe to be powerless, as he is oppressed 
—dearly shall you recompense me for the wrongs which you 
and your abettors have made me suffer, Ay, scowl at me, 
" and point your rifles against me. I fear you not,’ I'défy 
your maliceyas I.have escaped your snares. And mark 
me! Though’ I mow stand among, you alone, I am not the 
friendless “wretch that you’ would make: me.: One word 
of mine can rouse ‘more warriors, and better ones, than all 
‘white ‘settlements wést of the Alleghany can muster. 
And when you’may think mea selitary fugitive, I will be 
inthe midst of mens who are.as able and ready to avenge 
their ipjdries, as myself. --Aiwill’-be near you, though all 
your blood-hounds shall not be able to track my course, 
and ‘when you suppose that I am hundreds of miles distant, 
youshall see mé at your doors; and hear my battle cry, that 
shall'be the'signal for blood, and death ard conflagration.” 
“ Having thus vented his vindictive feelings, Purdy left the 
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astonished hunters, as suddenly as he had come among 
them, and disappeared among the recesses of the rocks. 

“ That’s a queer chap,” said Peters. “ But he’s.a fellow 
of good pluck ; and I’ve often heard Walter Hughs say that 
he was a capital interpreter to explain the lingo of the In- 
dians. But he need’nt think to frighten a body, so oveney, 

or he’ll find his match about Shirtee.” 

“ I wonder,” said one of the men, “ where that ball came 
from. It whistled past my ear as sharp as the whizzing of 
a scared pheasant.” 

“ It came out of my rifle, as true blue as ever shot forty- 
five to the pound,” replied another of the party, who. had 
acted asasentinel. “It wag a pretty good miss too, but the 
fellow came in such a hurry, that I had’nt time to draw a 
sure sight.” 

When the day dawned the sky was again 1s clot and the 

ground was covered with snow several inches in depth.” A 
short consultation was held by. the hunters, the result of 
which was, a resolution to proceed no farther on the’ con- 
templated hunt, but to.return to’the settlement,,and warn 
the inhabitants of the. danger which might be — 
from the machinations of Purdy, 

The time and events comprised in the period allotted to 
this legend, were favorable to the development of the cha- 
racter of Luke Purdy. Thrown by his destiny itito.a sphere 
of life, where his fortuties and his hopes.depended for their 
success on his own unaided efforts, he had. early divested 
himself of the diffidence which the:mutual dependence; con- 
sequent upon @ refined state» of society occasions, and 
assumed the bold, reckless bearing which he supposed was 
adapted to his condition.” Heresolved to act only for him- 
self, and to live among his fellows, without, sympathy*in 
their happiness or sorrows. In. thus separating himself, 
mentally, from the rest of mankind, he was, perhaps insen- 
sibly, impelled to the extreme which is the invariable result 
of a.course such as he had chosen for himself... His opinions 
of self-dependence produced a fierceriess of disposition and: 
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an unconciliating tone of expression, which had an effect 
directly opposite to that which he had expected from them. 
Instead of marking him out as one who was careless and 
fearless of human power, only when it crossed his rightful 
path, they exhibited him as a man intent upon his own in- 
terest, regardless of the claims of others; as a stern, over- 
bearing despot, who would make his way to authority, over — 
all the human rights and feelings by which he might be op- 
posed. The occupation of a hunter inured him to peril and 
hardship ; and the frequent comiats in which he was engaged 
with hostile parties of savages on the western frontier, 
taught him the alertness and: skill so requisite in a partisan 
leader. He had for several years been employed by the 
superintendent of Indian affairs on the Ohio, as an interpre- 
ter, for which situation his intimate knowledge of several 
aboriginal languages well qualified him. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the colonies with the government of England, which 
now forboded a speedy resort to arms; extended to every 
individual having the most remote relation toits cause. 
Purdy, from. his known attachment to the interests of the 
British crown, and his familiar intercourse with the Indian 
tribes of the western and north-western frontiers, became 
an, object of suspicion to those of the colonists who were 
intimately acquainted with his character. He was, together 
with Walter Hughs, the Indian superintendent, arrésted, 
and placed in confinement, himself in the fort, on the 
“ Point,” and Hughs i in his: own house. By a bold -and 
decisive-enterprise he effected his escape, and joined a tribe 
of savages, by whom he was chosen a leader in their con- 
inroads*on' the colonial territory. His originally 
ferocious disposition was aggravated by.his supposed wrongs, 
inflicted on him by the settlers on’ Chartiers, among whom 
he‘had lived; es pte sn he-swore deep and lasting 
hostility. ‘ 
Only afew days had dehpink divee the return of the-hunt- 
ing party to the settlement; when rumors bégan to circulate 
among the settlers that the hostile Indians had made formi- 
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dable preparations for a general attack upon the whole line. 
of the western frontier, and that a large force. would soon 
assail the people who resided at Chartiers and its vicinity. 
Alarms had hitherto been so frequent that they.no longer 
created the sensation which they had at first excited. But 
the report of impending danger was now so often repeated, 
‘ and so well sustained, that the most careless and intrepid 
were induced to give it credence, and to join with the more 
timorous in recommending prompt measures for defence. 
All who were able to bear arms were enrolled, and. placed 
themselves under officers of their own selection. Guards 
were detailed by lot, who assumed, in alternate parties, the 
duty of patrolling at night, and even during the day, a small 
number of the most confidential among the inhabitants were 
constantly stationed as sentinels near the settlement. A line 
of defence was hastily thrown up, consisting of a rude stock~- 
ade, bastions and block-houses. In the walls of the block- 
houses, as well as in those of the dwelling houses, within 
the temporary fort, loop holes were opened, through which 
those within might fire upon the assailants. All the cattle 
were driven within the stockade, and provisions, ammuni- 
tion and arms were collected, sufficient to. enable the little 
garrison to make a long and determined resistatice.: A re- 
presentation of the expected attack having been made by a 
committee to captain Edmondstone, who commanded. at 
Fort Pitt, that officer immediately detailed a party of ten 
soldiers, under the orders of a serjeant, to assist in the:de- 
fence. It was usual for the inhabitants who resided on this 
part.of the frontier, and who, from theirexposed situation, 
were liable to sudden attacks from thie Indians, toretire : for 
safety to the fort on the ‘ Point,” But. so many incon-— 
veniences resulted from removal front their farms,-which 
in their absence were subjected to devastation. by the in- 
vaders, that on this occasion, it was resolved to provide for 
their own defence, and to.contend, with whatever force'they 
could array, against the attack which they anticipated. ,. 
The intimation of, menaced danger, which so frequently . 
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came to the people who-resided on our western borders at 
this early period, when communicated at night, generally 
consisted in a tap at the door or window of one or more of 
' the houses which composed the ‘settlement. . This signal 
was so usual; that all who were accustomed to hear it, were 
readily aroused from their — slumbers, whenever it 
was given. 

One of the calmest ning of mid-winter was iced by 
a night of uriusual’inclemency. The wind howled in loud 
and furious gusts through the’ forest, and the snow descend- 
ed in dehse showers, drifting before the blast, while the Ohio 
and Chartiers, excited by the fury of the storm, were raging 
with unwonted violence, and driving down their swollen tides 
the immense masses of ice, which had been broken up by a 
recent thaw. In accordance with the system of strict vigi- 
lance and discipline which had been established by the 
settlers for their defence, every precaution had been adopt- 
éd to secure’ them from: sudden surprise by the enemy. 
Scouts were moving in all directions around the exterior of 
the defensive lines, and the wary ‘sentinels walking the 
circuits appropriated ‘to them, ‘immediately without the 
stockade. It was past midnight, and the storm continued 
with unabated violence, when, by the dim gleam of light 
which at intervals broke through the clouds, one of the sen- 
tinels discovered an object-moving towards him, slowly, — 
and apparently anxious to escape observation. He kept his 
eye steadily upon it for several minutes, and his finger on 
the trigger of his rifle, in readiness to resist whatever peril 
might ensue. - The object approached, until it came within 
a dozen paces of him, keeping close under the stockade, and 
advancing with eautious and hesitating movement, when ft 
rose suddenly from the recumbent posture which it had held, 
and the sentinel distinctly saw the figure of a man, wearing 
the Indian costume. 

»“ Stand, or die!” he exclaimed, in a loud voice. The 
figure instantly became stationary. 

- Who are you, and on what errand?” the guard inquired. 
Von. I—No. 10. 87 
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_ & A friend of the white men, come to open’ theit-ears; that 
they may hear mie war whoop of their enemies,” was ‘the 


“i ‘adwuiios’ and give the countersign:” 

“ The red man has not learned the strenige ends that the 
white skin warriors whisper into each other’s ears.. IT ama 
friend to your people, and come to tell them that bad birds 
are flying around them, watching for their prey. Tam a 
warrior, and will-speak truth. Let me go to the wigwam 
of Oliver Harrison.. He knows that I am a good man, and 
I will tell him how to’drive the’bad birds away.” » 

After a farther.conference of a few moments, the sentinel 
gave a preconcerted signal, and two others of the guard 
joined him. -It was agreed that the Indian who had caused 
the alarm, and-who was recognised as one of the most 
steadfast friends of the whites,should be conducted, agree- 
ably to his request, to the house of Oliver Harrison. He 
was therefore attended thither by one of the sentinels, while 
the others resumed their duty. When the sentry and his 
savage companion arrived at Oliver’s or ness the former 
tapped lightly at the window. 

“Who is there?”’ inquired Harrison. 

“ Here’s our friend Kayaghshota,” answered the evatey, 
« come to bring us news from our red neighbors, that intend 
to pay us a visit, without giving us notice.” 

Harrison knew Kayaghshota to be worthy of the confi- 
dence which the whites had long reposed in him. He there- 
fore, without es —_ the ee and invited him to 
enter. 

“ Kayaghshota will not rest in the wigwams of his friends 
the white men, while the bad red skins are coming to do 
them harm. Tell your warriors to get up from their sleep, 
to open their eyes, and look towards the place where the sun 
goes down, before the tomahawk strikes them, and the sharp 
knife cuts their scalps from their heads. I have heard the 
wicked red chiefs and warriors speak angry words against 
my white brothers. I have seen the war fires kindled, and 
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the black wampum is. the hands of many tribes. ‘The weeds 
ered the path that was once smooth between the 
whi "people. and the Indians, and: the chain of friendship 
that they held in their hands, ‘is broken. . Listen to the 
words of Kayaghshota, for they are true. I have seen the 
big. eagle Sitting on. the ‘rock, while the hawk seized the 
little’ bird-and carried .it away in its claws, and the eagle 
pretended :not to look that way, and did not tell the little 
bird to fly away quick ‘and hide itself in its nest, till the 
hawk was/no more in. its path. I have spoken to my 
brother. He will open his éars nner and listen to my 
ene . 
ta»was one of the iene: tribe of Indians, 
which ‘formed a part of the powerful ¢onfederacy of the six 
‘nations. His-daring, but. cautious character, his intelli- 
 gence,and fidelity to:the interests of Great Britain, and his 
knowledge of the English language, had secured for him 
the respect and confidence of Sir William Johnson, the 
superintendent of Indian affairs in North America, by whom 
he was often employed-on important embassies to different 
savage nations, and to*his subordinate agents. Firm in his 
adherence to the English cause, he never meanly betrayed 
that of his tribe, or degenerated from that lofty dignity of 
character, which distinguishes the aboriginal inhabitant of 
North America, while he is yet unhabituated to the vices 
which his race-have contracted from their imterouures with 
what is called civilized society. 
_ It was ascertained from the-friendly Indian that a con- 
federacy had been formed between several of the hostile 
tribes, in the west and north-west; that frequent war coun- 
. cils had been held among them, and that black belts of 
-’ wampum-were circulating from tribe to tribe, to invite a 
speedy attack upon the white settlements. He said that he 
had obtained correct and minute information relative to the 
whole plan of operations that was to be pursued. Simul- 
taneous attacks were tobe made upon the entire line of set- 
tlements from’ Canada to the Mississippi, and a party, 
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numerous, and especially chosen for the cntenpainn inline 
within a short distance of Chartiers, under able . 
among whom Luke Purdy-held:a principal - He 
represented that individual to be particularly exasperated 
against the whites who resided at the head.of the:Ohio, and 
as urging on the savages to.take prompt and bloody revenge 
upon them, denouncing special vengeance against one or 
two of the settlers, whom he named, as his most active and 
relentless persecutors. 

On the day ensuing the arrival of Ripnaliions at Char- 
tiers, a meeting of the settlers was convened, to confer on 
measures adapted to the perilous state of the country. |The 
consultation was earnest and brief. Few.harangues:were 
delivered, the informal but sage counsel of Oliver Harrison 
and one or two other experienced advisers, supplying ‘the 
want of florid and verbose declamation, which is so prevalent 
in the public assemblages of our more eloquent and loqua- 
cious age. It was resolved to maintain the strict vigilance 
which had hitherto been preserved, for the security of the 
settlement. The-respective posts and.duties of all the in- 
dividuals composing the garrison were assigned; and:they 
were enjoined, by a regard for the public welfare and their 
personal security, to be strenuous and unremitting in the 
observance of discipline and performance of their allotted 
services. Kayaghshota, who was.a warrior well tried and 
intrepid, was charged with the duty of collecting the few 
friendly Indians who were at Fort Pitt and in the immer 
diate vicinity of the settlement ; and at his suggestion, it 
was determined that, under his direction, they should con- 
stitute a reconnoitering party, to harass the enemy and 
impede their approach, or form an ambush in the rear and 
complete their rout, should the garrison succeed in. re- 
pelling their assault. 

The attack, which had been awaited with so much suniaty, 
was not long delayed. A large body of Indians, after rapid 
marches, prosecuted with all the wariness incident to their 
mode of warfare, on the evening of the day which succeed- 
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ed the consultations of the meeting at the creek, was within 
a mile.of the little-fortress. The scouts brought the intel- 
ligence of the enémy’s arrival, and each individual of the 
garrison braced:himself for the- encounter, as if its happy 
issue depended only on his personal exertions. An hour 
after midnight, the discharge of a rifle by one of the soldiers 
stationed at a distant-outpost, apprized the whites that the 
conflict was about to commence. In a few minutes the 
report of fire arms, and the war cry of several hundred 
savages, broke, in wild and loud peals, upon the stillness of 
the night, and the vivid flashings that incessantly came from 
the surrounding forest, glared through the darkness like 
sheets of electrical fluid. The scouts: and sentinels fled 
hastily within the stockade, and took their posts among its 
defenders. ’ 

“ Now, my brave friends,” said the elder Harrison, to 
those who were stationed with him iin one of the block- 
houses, “stand fast for your homes’ and all that makes 
them dear to you. Reserve your fire, until the enemy is 
within good point blank distance, and then let your balls 
- go, and each one of them will givea good account of its 
errand.” 08 

The word was passed rapidly through the fort, until it 
came to the post which young Harrison superintended. 

“ Prime well, my lads,” he said, “and pick your fints, 
so that your pieces shall not hang fire. When you see the 
flash of their rifles at fifty yards distance, give them a vol- 
ley. Remember what we fight for, and let us fight like . 
men.”’ ,; 

- The assailants rushed forward with eagertiess, to obtain 
the easy triumph which they anticipated. Peal on peal of 
their rifles and their shrill war whoops resounded. through 
the woods, and were sent back by the rocks and hills. They 
approached the palisades which formed the external defence 
of the garrison, and attempted to tear them away or leap 

over them, to gain nearer access to their devoted: prey. 

They were met by a regular and general discharge from | 
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the rifles of the besieged, which, as it was entirely unex- 

pected, created surprise among them, and, for a few mo- 
ments, arrested their advance. One terrific and shrill yell 
arose from the living mass that crowded before the stockade, 
indicating the» astonishment which the resistance of the 
whites occasioned. The dense body of savages, who had 
thus incautiously exposed themselyes to the balls of the bes 
sieged, was instantly broken, and each of the assailants 
betook himself to the shelter of a tree, from which he could 
more securely continue the attack. But again, after the 
interval of a few seconds, the powerful voice of one of their 
leaders was heard, giving orders to renew the attack, and 
the entire force of the enemy, extended so as nearly to sur- 
round the works, dashed onward, and were endeavoring to 
surmount or remove the pickets, when.another united and 
effective volley compelled them to recoil. Their yells and 
shouts now became louder and more furious. ‘Their thirst 
for blood had been ifflamed by the shame of a momentary 
discomfiture. The voices of their chiefs became more audi- 
ble and distinct, as the combat thickened, and, mingling re- 
proaches on the timid with encouragement for the. more 
resolute, were heard rolling, in deep and sullen murmurings, 
among the scattered and disconcerted enemy. The onsets 
were renewed in frequent'and quick succession, the savages, 
impelled by their native ferocity and the instigations:of their 
leaders, making desperate efforts to leap over or remove the 
palisades, and always driven back by the well-timed, steady 
fire of the besieged, aimed in the direction indicated by. the 
shouts of the assailants, or the flashes of their rifles. .The 
conflict grew every moment more fierce and terrible, the 
yells, shrill and deep-toned, of the Indians, uniting with the 
loud and mutual exhortations of the men within the lines, 
and the irregular discharges of rifles from both sides. A 
few of the enemy, led on by Purdy, after a furious struggle, 
succeeded in entering the stockade, and the, combat was 
sustained for a considerable time, hand to hand, with despe- 
rate effort. A large barn within the fortified enclosure 
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was occupied by'a ‘party of the whites, whose repeated and 
deliberate fire was given with great effect. The attempts 
of the savages to dislodge this party were often renewed, 
but without sucess. At length Purdy, seizing a burning 
torch’of pine; which’one of his band held, darted forward, 
followed by several Indians, and entered the building. The 
fight within and around it, was maintained man to man, and 
the tomahawk and knife were substituted for the rifle, which 
was less effective inthe closeness of the mélée. Purdy, 
making his way to the upper part of the building, applied 
the torch’ to the ‘thatched roof, and in a few minutes a 
column of flame burst into the air, ‘throwing through the 
darkness a vivid light, which extended far over the sur- 
rounding-forest, and brought into distinct view the scene of 
battle that raged in and near the fort. ‘The incendiary, him- 
self, was seen risitig from the midst of the spires of smoke 
and flame that ascended from the top of the building, his 
long’ hair fluttering wildly in the breezejhis face begrimmed 
with blood; and his hand grasping his’ tomahawk, which he 
waved above his head, while his features, convulsed by the 
tempest of his passions, and his demoniac yell betrayed at 
once’ the deep malignity of his soul, and the joy which he 
derived from his triumphant achievement. 

~ Down with’ the traitor!” ‘vociferated Peters, when he 
beheld the fiend-like apparition. “Down with him! Now, 
my boys, take a sure sight. Give the devil a few leaden 
pills to-put him asleep, and then honest people may have a 
chance to die in their beds.” 

In an instant a dozen bullets were despatched against 

‘Purdy, and he disappeared within the burning and crack- 
ling pile, which was now rapidly yielding to the fury of the 
conflagration. It was supposed that the discharge had taken 
effect, and Peters exultingly cried—“ Huzza, my heroes! 
‘We've done for the bloody villain! Prime and load again, 
and let us send his red imps to keep him company.” 

‘Purdy had, however, escaped the peril, and emerging for 
an instant from the flaming roof, uttered a tremendous yell, 
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shook his hatchet in defiance at his enemties, and then issued 
from the barn, which the next moment sank to the ground. 
As the burning mass crashed’ and roared in its fall; a daz- 
zling sheet of.flame suddenly flashed upwards, and ‘then all 
was lost in profound darkness, except-where a faint and 
unsteady light was thrown off from the smouldering embers 
that marked the place of the recent conflagration. 

. The enemy still persevered in their attempts to obtain 
possession of the little fortress; but-it was defended man- 
fully, and with success, against an infuriated and a superior 
force. Day had now opened, and the cheering rays of an 
unclouded sun lighted up with unusual splendor the ro- 
mantic prospect of wood,.and rock and stream, that lay 
around the scene of sanguinary warfare. The savages, dis- 
couraged by their reiterated repulses, made a precipitate 
retreat. They had fallen back but-a short distance, when 
the forces under the orders of Kayaghshota rose from their 
ambuscade, and shouting their fierce war cry, fellupon them, 
in their disorder, and whilé they were unsuspicious of an 
enemy lurking in their rear. The rout was rendered by 
this*unsuspected attack more fatal, and it was completed by 
a sortie made by a chosen party from the garrison, who, on 
hearing the whoop of their friends, hastened to their aid, 
‘and assailed the retising enemy, who appeared to be seized | 
with a panic, and sought, individually, safety in flight, from 
a force which, had they remained unbroken, they might 
have overwhelmed by their superior numbers. The sortie 
was led by Philip Harrison, and Tom Peters was one of 
the most eager in the pursuit. Purdy was seen in the 
midst of the savages, brandishing his tomahawk; and_ his 
strong, sonorous voice was distinguished above the yellings 
of all around him, calling upon them to arrest their flight, to 
‘renew the combat, and to wreak their vengeance on their foes 
and his. But his exertions to stay the living tide that 
was ebbing on in impetuous torrent, were unavailing. «He 
was. left, almost alone, by his dismayed and flying, asso- 
ciates.. The foremost ranks of the sallying party were close 
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upon ~~... with his few but intrepid war- 
riors, was, pressing rapidly towards him. Finding all his 
efforts to rally his dispersed force ineffectual, he stood for a 
few. minutes, attended by about a half dozen of the most 
resolute of the savages, like a lion, encircled by the hunters, 





_ raving with. the wildness of a maniac, and imprecating 


curses both on his enemies and those who had _pusillani- 
mously betrayed him in his utmost need. Death or prompt 
flight was the only alternative left him, and even his fero- 
cious and daring spirit did not in this extremity restrain him 
from adopting the latter discretionary measure. He betook 
himself to his speed, which was hardly equalled by the fleet- 
estamong the red men, and the velocity of his course appear- 
ed to promise him an escape from all his pursuers. But 
these were all bold of heart as himself, and several of them 
could compete with him,in lightness of foot. The pursuit 
was ardent, and continued with unabated resolution for a con- 
siderable time, until several of those engaged in it were so 
wearied. by their exertions, that they. were compelled to 
relax them, and to lag behind their less exhausted com- 

i long and persevering chase had, aiter a winding and 
intricate course, through close woods, deep ravines and 
swamps, urged. Purdy towards a part of the Ohio, several 
hundred: yards below the mouth of the creek, A gradual 
acclivity conducted towards the bank, and terminated in a 
considerable eminence, which on its northern side fronted 


’ the Ohio, and there formed a steep, precipitous and rocky 


bluff, at the base of which rolled the river, which at this 
particular point was of more than its usual depth. This 
elevation presents towards the stream a singularlygrude and 
wild aspect. It is known to those in its vicinity by the 
specific. appellative of “The Rocks,” and is frequently 
called “ M‘Kee’s Rocks,” from the name of the gentleman 
who has resided for many years contiguous to it, and who is 

foprietor of the beautiful farm on which it is situated. 


Thessummit of the height is formed by a small piece of 
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level ground, on which may be traced the vestiges of a rude 
circular ‘entrenchment, formed of earth,:apparently con- 
structed at a very remote period, and which is now covered 
with trees, of a size confirmatory of the opinion that the 
embankment from which they rise is of great antiquity. 
Purdy strained himself to the utmost of his speed, and 
exerted all his ingenuity to gain the beach of the river, im- 
mediately above this bluff, with the intention probably of 
securing a safe retreat in one of the cavities which, from 
his intimate knowledge of that part of the country, he knew 
existed in the rocks that at intervals formed part of the 
Qank. But hemmed in by his indefatigable pursuers, and 
reduced to extremity of peril by their persevering efforts to 
overtake him, he was compelled to ascend the “ Rocks” on 
the southern side, and to rely upon stratagem for the final 
theans of his escape. He still retained his rifle, which he 
held in his left hand with a firm grasp, while he kept his 
right free, to aid him in leaping.or clambering over any ob- 
stacle that might present itself in his progress. Philip Har- 
rison, Peters, and two or three more of those: who had 
engaged in the pursuit, were all who were able to keep close 
upon him, the rest having been left behind, from weariness 
and their inferiority of speed. Having gained the brow of 
the steep bank, and glanced his eye hastily around-him for 
a place of shelter, without being able to: discover one, 
Purdy saw himself compelled, either to turn back upon his 
course, surrender himself a prisoner, or risk a descent from 
the rocky precipice before him, to the brink of the -river. 
He resolved, at once, to adopt the latter measure. Nearly 
opposite to the height which he had surmounted, was the 
lower exgremity of a beautiful island, which lay about mid- 
way in the Ohio. He was a bold and dexterous swimmer, 
and had often, in his life of peril and vicissitude, passed the 
breadest and most rapid streams of the west, by the exercise 
of the art, which, among the sturdy Romans, was’considered 
one of the essential qualifications of manhood. » With a 
cautious but hasty step he began the descent from the top 
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of the precipice, grasping by the bushes and roots of trees 
that grew out of the interstices in the rocks, to assist his 
progress, and reached the base of the bank just as Harrison 
and Peters had arrived upon its summit. Dashing into the 
river, which: was now nearly clear of ice, he buffeted the 
waves with “ lusty sinews,” and soon fixed his foot on the 
island. «While he swan, he held his rifle above the surface 
of the:water,as Cesar had preserved, on a similar emer- 
gency, a more ‘intellectual and useful production. The 
priming therefore retained its power of detonation undi- 
minished, and the hand that held the weapon was unaffected 
in its steadiness by the chilliness of the.element in which i#t 
had been immersed. The instant Purdy obtained a footing 
upon the firm ground, he turned his eye towards the fear 
ful. height which he had so adventurously descended, and 
observed one of the pursuing party making his way slowly 
down the. precipitous. cliffs. It was one of the settlers, 
towards whom he retained a feeling of especial hostility, 
from the belief that he had. been particularly active and ma- 
lignant in exciting against him the hatred and prejudices of 
the whites by whom he had been proscribed. A smile of 
vindictive delight curled. the lip of Purdy, as he now saw 
himself enabled to wreak his.vengeance on at least one of 
his implacable and detested persecutors. The distance be- 
tween the spot where he stood and the bank, down which 
his enemy was cautiously moving, was not greater than his 
well tried rifle had often sent a ball, with fatal certainty, 
towards the object of its aim. He sprang behind a large 
tree that stood near him, drew a brief but deliberate and 
sure sight upon his victim, whom he observed, as soon as 
the discharge was made, to pause suddenly in his course, 
and place his hand on his right side. In an instant after- 
wards, the wounded man relinquished his hold of the branch 
of a tree to which he had clung for support, reeled, fell, and 
rolling rapidly down the rocks, was preeipitated into the 
deep stream at their foot, which whirled and plashed as it 
received the lifeless trunk, spread into successive rippling 
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circles, and then was smooth and silentjiis:if-its aurface had 
never been disturbed. A long, loud and hideous whoop, 
sent forth by Purdy, attested the ferocity of the joy which 
he felt in having thus partially appeased his vindictive spi- 
rit, by the. sacrifice of a human victim; and pursuing his 
retreat to the northern side of the island, he again sprang 
into the river, swam to the main shore opposite, and, as it 
was rumored at the settlement on Chartiers, joined a tribe 
of savages, far to the west, whose warriors he often led ‘to 
battle, and dyed a nc blood of the whites 
Sena enon 
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Suprer. 


. Tuts is a more classical meal than either of the others, 
and therefore, in respect of the taste you would appear ‘to 
have for literature, it will become you, although it be not 
universally adopted, to be careful of its due observance. 
The ancient Romans knew how to appreciate it, and were 
accustomed to take it in a style of the most refined luxury. 
Reclining on their couches, according to the Oriental prac- 
tice of that day, and perhaps of the present, they gave way, 
amid the indulgence of the body, to those overflowings of 
the immortal mind, which rendered the Roman suppers so 
full of intellectual interest. Methinks even now, through 
the vista of ages long past, I behold a picture of mingled 
beauty and interest. On the verdant banks of the Tiber, 
amid scenes of the most calm and picturesque solitude, 
stands a beautiful villa, adorned with every thing that taste 
could devise, or luxury imagine. On one side flows the 
peaceful river, displaying on its sloping shore a garden, 
whgge colors and perfumes seem vying with each other for 
F al 
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the saloon, andias it admits the refreshing evening air, dis- 
plays to my view several Roman youths reclining at sup- 
per. «Their light tunics, leaving their arms and necks 
uncovered, furnish, unlike our degenerate modern dresses, 
proper room for the development of those traits of manly 
beauty, for which their nation was remarkable. Their table 
is arranged in a style of the most simple elegance, and as 
they partake of the tasteful luxuries before them, their ani- 
mated countenances and energetic conversation, give an 
interest to the group of the most intense and powerful cha- 
racter. Suppose Augustus and Virgil, Horace and Cicero 
and Antony, and other literati of the great empire, thus 
gathered, what a “ feast of reason” would it indeed present 
‘to a modern spectator! Oh! as you value every thing an- 
cient and classical, never neglect your supper. 
Independently of the recommendations already mention- 
ed, supper is a meal which ought to come to us with especial 
favor, inasmuch as it is one which we may enjoy in quiet. 
“If there is one thing which I fancy above another,” as 
Montmorency would say, it is a peaceful meal—one which 
you can take in tranquilitate. Now at breakfast, dinner 
and tea, whatever may be said on their behalf, if you hap- 
pen to be a married-man, you must always be blessed with 
the company of those “dear, delightful, darling little devils,” 
whose chief business at the table seems to be to keep you 
ima state of excitement, and ruin your digestive faculties. 
There are few things more desirable than a state of perfect 
quiescence during and immediately after your gastronomi- 
cal: exercises. But mamma will have the /itt/e creatures 
about her at meals, and it would be about as irritating to 
argue the point with mamma, as it would to put up, in the 
first place, with the caprice of the children. At supper, 
however,—charming meal!—both difficulties are happily 
removed. The children, thank Heaven! are safely deposited 
in bed, and you can si#down quietly and comfortably to the 
enjoyment of the good things before you. You can calbfor 
4 
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your glass with as much authority as Falstaff did.for his 
cup of sack, and without entertaining any anxious fears lest 
the next moment it should be snatched out of your hand, 
You can converse with your wife or friend, on the topics of 
the day, without any hazard of clamorous interruptions, and 
may venture to speak on family affairs or private business, 
without the risk of having your words repeated to you at 
improper and embarrassing seasons.’ In short, you can be 
quiet, a word which contains more of happiness in it, than 
some persons, who have become depraved by dwelling in 
the midst of bustle, have any capacity to imagine. 

I do not think it necessary to give any particular direc- 
tions about the arrangement of your table ; for as supper is 
a kind of free and easy meal, but little arrangement will be 
requisite. If your wife.is a nice woman, she will make 
things look snug and comfortable, and that will be all suffi- 
cient. -It matters little of what your supper consists. You 
may vary the provision as you please, always endeavoring 
to exercise a good taste, and taking care that you do not 
exhibit an inconsistency and an undue disregard for the 
“ fitness of things,” by throwing discordant articles together. 
Let all you offer be neat and good. 

Your supper being thus pleasantly disposed of, you will 
be ready for your nightly rest. Some will tell you that 
eating so immediately before sleep is unwholesome, en- 
gendering night-mares and other horrible-phantasma. Do 
not be frightened with these stories.. They may be true of 
a glutton, but if you are careful to eat light: food,,and in 
proper moderation, you have little to fear on that score. 
Excess in any thing is disgusting and unmanly, and inevit- 
ably brings its own punishment, by transforming our:plea- 
sures into pains. But a prudent and rational indulgence in 
good things will meet its own reward, in affording a calm 
enjoyment, without sorrow or satiety. _ If you act the beast 
therefore, in your appetite, you may expect the consequen- 
ces to be exhibited in restless andguncomfortable nights. 
But if you take the “ good provided,” sparingly, the blessing 
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of moderation will be upon you; and if your slight refection 
should interrupt. your slumbers, it will only be to enliven 
them with cheerful and happy dreams. Dreams are the 
condensed and embellished enjoyments of our waking hours 
—not so clearly and definitely delineated as our daylight 
pleasures, but pressing info the same, or even a shorter 
space of time, a greater variety of action, presented in 
brighter colors, and bearing a more ethereal aspect. To 
such dreams, gentle reader, I now beg leave to resign you. 
May your light slumbers always be exhilarated with such 
happy fancies, and may the more sober day dreams of your 
existence be of a character equally joyous. 





Epicurus. 
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Spratt of fateful power! 
Thou, whose empyrean breath 
Can lengthen life beyond the hour 
That yields the frame to death— 
Mysterious Genius! hail! 
» Erom whose pure fount, thy favor’d few, 
_ When life was young, 
.., . Eve yet. their glowing lyres were strung, 
Pm ~aiee sacred draughts of inspiration drew. 
: supernal power! was formed 
- The ‘secret, unresisted spell, 
Which on their souls’thus early fell, 
And all th'*r musings warmed. 
ht were thi: visions then, 
at on their gaze arose; 
The praise they ‘merited of men, 
Above all wealth they. chose; 
And far beyond the bounds of years, 
That soon their mortal course might close, 


















ODE TO GENTUs. 


They saw the monumental pile, 
Rear’d to their memory’s praise, 
While Gratitude stood near, the while, 
ag _ Her feeble voice of wail to raise, 
Ee - And bathe the marble with her bitter tears. , 










































Ye bright ones of the earth, 
On whom the heartless frown, 
The spirit that hath blest your birth, 
With wreaths your brows shall crown. 
Ye shall be called, in time remote, 
The mighty ones of mind, — 
And Memory on your deeds shall doat, 
Achieved for humankind. 
Fall richly are your souls imbued 
With poesy’s bewitching vein, 
And in your peaceful solitude, 
Ye revel on the strain, 
And find the minstrel string endued 
With solace for your pain. 
And ye have pondered on the lore, 
. By philosophic sages taught; 
Intently on their page ye pore, 
And roam on every classic shore, 
Where glorious deeds were wrought. 
With rapt emotion warm, 
Ye far and free have soared, 
Above life’s elemental storm, 
That loud beneath you roared. 
Your mortal course was bright, : 
Through zther’s fields of light, © 
And fair the hope that shone upon 
Your youth’s unclouded years, ers y 
When joyously your morning sun i 
Its race of glory had begun, 
Undimm’d by low’ring fears. 








Wooer of Glory! who can tell 
What anxious thoughts are thine, 
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ODE TO GENIUS. 


When to Aénian hill, or haunted dell, “ 
Thy footsteps may-incline, de gs 
Or Melancholy:to-her-murkycell «> 
_ Lures thee, in solitude to,pine? + 
*Tis thine to hear the senseless herd 
_. Rebuke the kindling of thine eye, 
_ When Fancy’s spell thy soul hath stirr’d, * 
..” And lifted thy aspirings highs 
Tis thine to know thy worth is spurn’d 
By vile, insensate slaves, 
"fo see the crowd of flatterers turn’d 
To him, whose pelf just saves 
His name from infamy, well-earn’d. 
The voice of faint and empty praise 
Rewards thy mental toil, 
While wealth with golden heaps, repays 
The drudge, who, in this world’s turmoil, * 
Is ever eager for the spoil 
- , That glads his selfish gaze, 
And, plodding in his busy coil, 
Smiles tauntingly on him, 
Whose inward struggles far surpass 
The labors of each clownish limb, 
That guides his own dull mass. 
Yet may thy feeling, warm and free, 
. Against the spite secure 
Of reptile tribe, whose breath impure 
No leaf can blight, 
That springs upon thy joyous sight, 
And blooms otadtagiy for thee. 


ik scat 


Spirit eiquenciaie light! 
whe with Creation'came, 
_ Submissive, from chaotic night, 

- To shed a lustre, pure and bright, 
Upon her beauteous frame— 
Celestial Genius! thou 

Wilt bless thy daring one, 
Von. I.—No. 10. 89 
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His soul with potency endow, 9 ee 
A high céreer to run. - Baa im aN ee 
' He hails thy presence now, PR ot 
He feels thy power divine, . m 
And, springing onward, in thy might, gc? 
. Heedless of haggard: Envy’s:spite 
a A And taunting Pride’s disdain— 
‘ Of all, who mock his bold design 
To snatch ie meed of praise, pare 


He rouses his melodious lyre 
To an immortal strain, 
Or, glowing with ecstatic fire, 
With every muse alternate strays, © 
Through her peculiar reign. 
Erect his manly form he bears, 
And turns his eagle eye 
Triumphantly, on him who dares 
© “His mastery defy. 
He spurns all pity—all that wears 
The guise such boon can'show, 
Nor heaves one unavailing sigh 
® For wrongs his heart may know: 
He scorns the scorners, who decry 
The bliss his bounding hopes bestow, 
To cheer his lonelypilgrimage below. 
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struction or moral apothegms. Our ordinary feelings and 
experience teach us that neither moral nor spiritual refor- 
mation has ever been’ materially influenced: by poetical 
literature. Philosophy has its’ peculiar sphere, in which to” 
exert its salutary authority. It must pronounce its*oracles 

while inspired by the calm, but lofty and dignified spirit by 

which they are prompted. We attend respectfully to the 





WE do not refer to the page of the poet for eclighotis sad 
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pre poetical moralist inculcates. We admire 
the profundicyof his erudition and the sagagity of his specu- 
lations. But we close the volume in which they are con- 
tained, without having beem delighted with the fervor of 
his genius, or improved by the’excellence of his morality. 

We feel\as if the instruction“ which he seeks to impart 
would have been more attractive and more beneficial to us, 
had. it been invested withythe. plain, yet graceful and be- 
coming form of prose.” The admonitions of philosophy 
maybe presented in’ the most glowing language; and the 
more elegance a cautious and vivid imagination communi- 
cates to them, the more cheerfully will they be received and 
stored up by the ene But we do not expect.them to ex- 
hibit the same kind or Zegree of embellishment that is given 
to poetry by a warm and amactive fancy. When we seek 
for philosophical instruction, we resort to grave and learned 
treatises on ethical subjects.. If we desire to find senti- 
ments which are not only consonant to reason and nature, 
but which appeal at once to’the heart; if we wish to see 
objects and sensations to which'we are accustomed, depicted 
in their simple and familiar aa we refer to the work of 
the poet. 

Sacred poetry, before it can communicate to the mind 
the spirit which it breathes, has difficulties to surmount, 
still more numerous and repelling than those which are 
opposed to the success of the moralypoet. The poetry here 
referred to.is of the class in which, from our ideas relative 
to poetical composition, as it is‘correctly defined and under- 
stood, we are prepared to discover sentiments which, how- 
ever they may be approved by a religious community, are 
conveyed’ in language, and united with qualities, that are 
repugnant to refined’ poetical feeling and taste. We may 
admire the fervid piety that is exhibited by a writer of verse, 


‘while we refuse him: the wreath which should be worn only 


by him who has explored the simple mysteries of the muse, 
and inhaled copious and rich draughts from the Heliconian 
fount. A writer may be sincerely impressed with the truth 
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of the sacred doctrines which he teaches, and yet be sodes- 
titute of the spirit of poetry, as to touch the lyrewithout 
feeling the minstrel’s inspiration. And this opinion is:cor- 
roborated by the feeble and fruitless efforts which have been 
made, by men of ardent piety, to acquire poetical reputation. 
We concede to them the praise of devout religious feeling; 
but we are not warmed by their ‘strains. The devotional 
spirit which they feel, is not transfused into our hearts, be- 
cause it has not that kind of power and animation which 
attaches to true poetry. The subject which they chose’ is 
sublime and dignified, and they were deeply sensible of its 
importance. But they relied on these circumstances,:-with 
so much confidence, that they neglected to invoke the genius 
_of poetry, and.to employ the graces of taste and fancy for 
the embellishment of their works. Their writings are cor- 
rect; but they are not brilliant and impassioned. | They fail 
in producing their designed effect, because the authors 
thought their themes sufficiently attractive in themselves, 
and disdained to impart to them the ornaments which the 
writer of secular poetry selects with so much ‘care, and 
thinks so essential to the success of his work. There are, 
indeed, in some of the scriptural books, compositions, the 
poetical merit of which has never been equalled by writers, 
who, as contradistinguished from the authors of these sacred 
productions, are termed profane poets. Butn instituting a 
comparison between them as poetical works,and the writings 
of'subsequent poets, who selected sacred subjects, we must 
remember that they were prompted by an‘inspiration, which 
is traced immediately to a divine source. Wemustre- 
member, too, that although, from their-elevated natureand 
the vivid feeling with which they are animated, they are 
generally referred to the department of poetical literature, 
they have not all the qualities which are required by the 
strict rules of poetry, to constitute: —— _— 
of composition. 
These ‘preliminary observations will not be chinnighied’ inap- 
propriate or unnecessarily prolix, since they are intimately 
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suggested by the design with which it was selected for dis- 
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; or so ‘ 








. Mr. Pierpont has avoided the errors which so many 
writers of religious verse have committed. . His mind may 
be presumed to have been conversant with the classical 
spirits.of antiquity and the most favored of those among 
the moderns, before he ventured upon the holy ground, 
which he has occupied as one to whom is granted the rare 
giftof genius. His “ Airs of Palestine” is a work which 
has ‘seldom been equalled by poets who resorted to the 
sacred source in which he has sought a subject for his muse. 
In his excellent dedication of the poem, he dvows it to be 
one of a religious nature, but in the design and execution 
of it, he professes to have avoided, with his utmost exer- 
tion, all technical phraseology, or—what he considers as its 
synonyme—cant. In forming this design and adhering to 
it, he has evinced the propriety of his judgment, and by’ 
preserving his work from all intermixture with professional 
peculiarities, he has provided for it a powerful and durable 
defence against both hypercritical cavil and profane levity. 
The principal objects of the poem are, to demonstrate the 
influence which music exerts over the mind, to represent 
some of the most impressive scenes of the celebrated coun- 
try of Palestine, and to illustrate the effect resulting from 
sacred minstrelsy, by incidents derived from scriptural his- 
tory. In the treatment of his subject, the author has di8- 
played the zeal:and the genius which it may be supposed 
capable of calling into active exertion, from a mind im- 
pressed with feelings such as the country and events which 
it, commemorates, inspires, The Holy Land, which had 
been:so ‘frequently visited by enlightened travellers, and on 
which: so much blood had been shed by fanatical invaders, 
remained almost unexplored by the modern poet, and afford- 
eda theme for the exercise of his art such as‘t6 garely pre« 
sented. Mr. Pierpont. feels with all the intensity of an 
enthusiast, the sacred influence of the subject, which he has’ 
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treated with so much ability. The classical region of Greece 
in whichso many momentous events had transpired; where 
illustrious patriots, warriors and statesmen had devoted 
themselves to freedom and their.country,.and achieved 
such memorable actions in their cause; the land so rich in 
genius, and consecrated by the most gratefulrecollections of 
the-scholar and the advocate of rational liberty, appeared.to 
* the poet in all-its early beauty, yet unexhausted of subjects. 
« werthy of his contemplation. But.to one whose mind was 
replete with feelings of veneration for the scenes.and events 
recorded by the sacredvhistorian ; who felt a deep: sympathy 
in the sufferings and the struggles which the Saviour of 
mankind and his few steadfast friends experienced, during 
their brief but eventful residence in the .country in which 
they first appeared, Palestine opened a prospect, more. in- 
viting than even the most glorious countries. of heathen 
antiquity... Mr. Pierpont had dwelt with all the devotion 

’ which the most zealous pilgrim could be supposed: to feel, 
upon the incidents that had-transpired in this portion of the 
world. The Holy Sépulchre, which had déccasioned ‘such 
frequent struggles between its infidel possessors and their 
christian enemies, was an object on which the christian poet 
might still exert his genius. The land which had been first 
trodden by him who came to proclaim peace on: earthand 
good will to men, was still fertile in themes worthy of the 
muse, and the “ Airs of Palestine” are fraught withthe T 
fervor which these themes excite. The author turns aside 
from countries the most renowned in profane history, to 
visit the modern Syria, whose diminutive territory had:wit- 
nessed events more momentous than any that»have: ever 
oceurred in the most celebrated and extensive regionsof the 
globe. Animated by the nature of his subject, he strikes 
his harp with a master’s hand anda poet’s fire. He‘enu- 
merates some of the classical incidents and localities ‘with 
which Greece presents him; refers to the effects of music, 
3 when, in its primitive and rude, but most attractive! form, 
. it exerted such powerful control over the feelings and 
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actions of men; and he is‘almost persuaded  to:devote his 
poetical celebration of what he contemplates 
with such intense interest. But he restrains the propensity 
by which he’ is influenced, and, mindful of the superior 
claims upon his attention which are preferred by the native’ 
country of the incarnate Redeemer, and the cubiculum of 
the a can which he taught, he engine 






























«“ No, no-a lonelier, lovelier path be mine; : an : 
_Greece and her charms I leave, for Palestine. 

There, purer streams ‘through happier valleys flow, 

_And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

ee love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm; 

"T love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm; 

T love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews; 
‘T love the promptings of Isafah’s muse; 
‘In Carmel’s holy grots Pll court‘repose, 

And aeek: my mossy couch with Gueron’ s deathless rose.” 


The ine of, Palestine is a beiak work, but in the few. 
pages of which it is composed there are merits that entitle 
it.to high regard.. The dignity of the subject which it treats 
is not surpassed, if it is equalled, by any that has yet been 
selected,by modern poets. The subject itself is one that.is 
commended to our best feelings, and calls up recollections 
of the most interesting kind. _ It is treated by Mr. Pierpont 
T with the ability which will secure to his poem a permanent 
and an enviable reputation, and place him among the most 
distinguished of. the. numerous writers, who, in an_age 
alarmingly prolific in verse, have wrestled so resolutely for 
the poetical laurel... The theme, indeed, which he has sung, 
is,sufficient to inspire a poet of even ordinary capacity, with 
the spirit which can arouse the mind to its utmost power of 
invention, and give animation and beauty to its most inert 
conceptions... Elevation.of sentiment, grandeur of thought, 
correctness of taste, and felicity of fancy, are all attributes 
. observable in the poem. The graceful and easy form of 
1? the numbers, and the propriety of the expressions which it 
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displays, are qualities that present it to us with additional 
claims upon our admiration. It may with confidence be 
asserted that no poem which has been produced in this 
gountry is more deserving of applause than the Airs of 
. "Palestine. It is one which we, as a people professing to 
* “place high estimation on the productions of the disciplined 
and classical mind, oight to preserve among our literary 
archives, as an honorable memorial of the genius and re- 
finement of our country. » This may be thought excessive 
_ praise, by those who have been so accustomed to hear the 
language of compliment lavished upon the rhymers of the 
day, with such little discrimination, that they ate become 
almost incredulous-of the merit which 2 few of them pos- 
sess, and listen with doubt’and distrust to the approbation 
which is bestowed upon even the most worthy of them. 
The opinion which is now expressed of Mrz Pierpont, as 
the author of the Airs ‘of Paléstine, ‘has-16t been hastily 
‘formed ; nor is it avowed, only with the desire -to conctir 
with the popular sentiment which has alreddy been so-un- 
Ay comias declared in his favor. It is the result of a‘care- 
examination of the poem on which ‘it. is pronounced, 
i with the earnest desire to ‘do entire justice to'lts 
author, and with the sincerity of purpose which it is incum- 
bent on all who a sate _ Office si litesury —- 
entertain. , . 
~The author of this beautiful poem has whine no other 
poetical work which is professed to be a regular and. an 
entire composition. He has produced a few occasional 
poems, limited in extent, but genefally indicative: of the 
genius which is observable in his principal work. ‘The pre- 
valent character of his poetry is of a religious and solemn 
nature, but it is free from the fanatical and austere feeling 
which, in the opinion of most readers of poetry, is inconsis- 
tent with that description of literature, and detractsso much 
from its'merit. ‘“ The Pilgrim Fathers,’ among his minor 
pieces, is the one most entitled to approbation. The first 
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stanzalis quoted, to convey: an impression of the vigor and 
pightnnnenne maintained: throughout the poem. 


“ The | m fathers—where are they? a 
“The waves that brought them o’er “. 

" Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore; _ 

Still roll in the bay, as they roll’d that day, 

‘When the May-Flower moor’d below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow.” 




































. “¢ 
Poetry, according to the. authentic and ‘authoritative 
opinion: of grave rhetoricians, wae the -language in which 
the first inhabitants of our planet communicated to each 
other their thoughts and sensations. It is certainly a 
mode of expression which is well adapted to convey from 
mind to mind the strong and vivid.impressions of whieh man- 

_kind, in-a rude state of society,.and atthe period of early “> °= 
youth and: adolescence, may be prestimed to be susceptible. ' = 
This. opinion .is expressed relative to poetry, in its usual : 
and popular signification, which, with proper respect for tie. 
judgment of modern poetical operatives and should isa 
signification very different from that which should per- 

Lh +. mitted to prevail." I¢ is entirely variant from any that is 
ys “approved. of by those who have reflected maturely on the 

+ ' qualities which enter: intg poetry, as it ought to be consti- 

 auted, and! who have. correct eonceptions, not only of the 
words: and images that it cqntains, but of the purity and 
vigor of the judgment by which it should be distinguished. 

If poetry were nothing more than a wild: and an irregular 

yor rather a confusion of symbols, expressive 

-indefinable ideas, which agitate the brain; of 

y thoughts, rare and wonderful fancies, 

wering, magnificent images, the injudicious opinions 
aan to > iar nature, might with propriety be admitted as 
correct. But all. these. qualities, fascinating as they are, 
for the young, and the ‘unpractised in poetical art, and 

Vor. I.—No. 10, 90 
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fashionable as they may be considered by the arbiters of 
poetical merit, are not sufficient to constitute poetry. © 


- “Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 
And glittering thoughts, struck out at every lines 
Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild beap of wit, 
Poets, like painters, thus unskill’d to’ trace — . 
The naked nature and the living grace, a 
With gold and jewels cover every part, © , 
And hide with ornaments their want of art.”” 


The poet.of Twickenham has described the faults of the 
fantastical writers of verse, who flourish in our day and 
generation, with all the fidelity of truth that:his intimate 
knowledge of the art in whichhe himself excelled, enabled 
him to delineate. The defects which he observed. in. the 
poetical writings of his contemporaries, are. perceptible i in 


the. effusions of many who are esteemed poets.of glorious — 


merit in this age of imaginative—it would be too hazardous 
to say imaginary—improvement. The same fondness for 
conceit and gaudy thoughts—or rather want of thought— 
for false and unnatural ornament; high sounding epithets 
and inappropriate images, which characterized much of the 
poetry. of his enlightened age, is apparent in our still more 
naene Perhaps, in defence of those against whom it 
s charged, it. may be attributed rather to the erroneous 
inlinenend corrupt taste of the period in which they live, 
than to themselves, as individual violators of nature and 
propriety. Hit there ia: renton’ so fer shag: Ueagrencinniage 
aiders and abettors in the evil which is so much to be. 
mented. A high authority has instructed us thiat from those 
to whom much is given, much will be required... If they 
who are looked up to, with such defer ace, a the models 
and directors of poetical taste, s d conti ye to do it 












violence, they may justly be arraigned in | their proper poeti- 
cal capacities, as hardened culprits, notwithstanding the 
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ingenuity with which they endeavor to transfer their guilt 
to the abstract, impassive genius of the day. 

There is a school of poetry which has obtained much 
celebrity, and the doctrines of which are spreading far and 
wide, to the infinite disadvantage of sound sense and pure 
taste. The followers of this school.are known by their 
practice of arts, which, although repugnant to the mature, 
deliberate judgment of those:on whom they are exercised, 
are directed with so much’ effect against the more assailable 
and credulous’faculties of the mind, that they gain posses- 
sion of them by a kind of coup de main. ‘The cunning 
devices .by which such enviable popularity is acquired 
among’ the readers of fashionable verse, and which prevail 
even over the discretion of booksellers, are ‘themselves, a 
proof'of rare genias. “Those by whom they are contrived 
and employed, appear to think that every theme may be 
rendered by their muse sufficiently useful and attractive to 
secure it attention. A butterfly and a rose bud, are to them 
objects of as much interest ‘as political economy and phre- 
nology ate to the grave and reverend calculators of moral 
and, ‘national “destinies. They ‘celebrate a smile upon a 
lady’s lip, the dimple in hey cheek, and the heavenly arch 

- of her brow; with as much idadtaets as that with which 
Milton sang the loss of’ Eden, or Homer the wars of herocs 
and the intrigues of gods and goddesses. No subject, that 
is by any possible invention of fancy, susceptible of poeti- 
cal application; escapes ‘their penetrating research. There 
is not ati object in ‘iature, ‘froma’ mountain to an atom, or 
an eagle to ‘a gad-fly, that they do not epitomise in a son- 

t, or dilate’ ee ‘They give themselves up'with “a 

ry” to the € guidance of their lofty and fearless 

‘ ‘to'its power ‘to lead them trium- 

4 mighty maze” of tropes and meta- 

phors sh the: are for ever involved. If they conde- 
ja? ar ‘at ‘the rules of the art which they profess, 
it is only to show their contempt for such plodding instruc- 
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ters, and how much their own intuitive fancies surpass in 
usefulness and dignity all artificial prescriptions. © 





“ fruitless is the attempt, 

By dull obedience and the curb of rules, 
For creeping t-‘l'to climb the hard ascent 
Of high Parnasses.” 


They-exhaust all the stores of aorta to sso their 
“ prose run mad” with a superabundance of figures ; torture 
every living creature into a simile, and traverse heaven and 
earth, and the waters and fires under the earth, to find sur- 
prising themes and stupendous images. The clouds, the 
moon and stars, and all that unpoetical’ christians are: ac- 
customed to treat with reverence, are, by these reckless 
poets, resorted to as common materials of rhyme, and ob- 
jects of similitude. They think it derogatory to the sub- 
limity of their genius to confine their figures within this 
puny earth or the ordinary limits of nature, If they would 
describe a lady’s eye, they compare it to nothing less glo- 
rious than the azure canopy, or a star gazing with ineffable 
lustre, from its ethereal throne, which is her bright and 
beautiful brow. Her smile is the placid loveliness of the 
sky, when the sun breaks forth in its splendor, to illumine . 
our wretched planet; and her blushes are the rosy tints 
which suffuse the glowing cheeks of Aurora. Tinsel is sub- 
stituted for embellishment, extravagant epithet for felicitous 
thoughts; and in the crowd of strange words and fancies 
which ‘press upon each other, our senses are so bewildered, 
that we can retain ao remembrance of what the writer in- 
tended to communicate, and have no more distinct 
sion of the picture which he has icameptsdin than if 
had beheld it in a distempered dream. 

Mr. Willis belongs to the school, the’ eS which 
have just been censured. His writings are almost inva- 
riably characterized by the metaphorical confusion and 
false ornaments, which are so predominant.in the poetry of 
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the present day, and especially in our own country, The 
first. example oc these defects may be found in the piece, 
entitled “ On a beautiful Boy at Play.’ .? 


“Down the green slope he bounded. ela curls 
From his white shoulders by the winds were swept, 
© sa atimaallt-saiccs. > Aaeherse severe “ 

_, a bright with motion a 










ndiindypduiginaadimmpeuaner: aie 

And his limbs melted into grace, like things 

Laer mhlteaCemene 
-.» Who could chain 

The visible glaiiness of « hearl thet lives, 

Ps enpl Bouer reac eal 














And the new leaves of June, and the young lark 
That flees away into the depths of heaven, 
Lost in his own mad music, and the breath. 

_ Of spring time and the summer eve, and noon 
In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 
“Over sweet-toned affections” —— 


In all this there is such a quick succession of inapposite 
comparisons, that we have:not time to examine one before 
we are hurried on to another ; and before we can extricate 

ourselves from the labyrinth of images, which Dedalus 
himself could not have rendered more intricate, we.are so 
exhausted by our exertions, that we forget the distinct ideas 
of which the writer designed to send us in search. 
<2" icerell is given from “ Jephthah’s wDaaghier. ” 
oa Her loose hair nh 
ers wee. on cman like a cloud 
i Sapp TEE, oe 
| She look’d a’ thing to ‘dinnaai A 1 being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep affections.” 
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’ And the following ‘is selected from “ Absalom.” 


The waters slept. Nighi?s silvery veil hung low 

On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curl’d 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still ae 
Unbroken beating o the st pulse. 0 


iin anid tepen ne deinntataaaliabbiness: 
Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems, ~ 
Whose flowers the waters, like a gentle nurse, 

_, Bear on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And leaned in graceful attitudes to rest.” 

‘Hie paints a strange “Portrait” of & woman. 


“Her mind with sweets was laden, like a morning, breath in 
June, . 
And her thoughts awoke in harmony, like dreamings of a tune. 
‘She's made of those rare elements that now and then appear 
As if removed by accident unto a lesser sphere, 
For ever reaching up, and on, to life’s sublimer things, 
As if they had been used to track the universe with wings.” 
“ Dawn” furnishes another specimen. 
‘* Throw up the window. "Tis a morn of life 
In its most subtle luxury. Theair  - 


Is like a-breathing from a rarer world; © 
- And the south wind seems liquid—it o’ersteals 


su eNO rn again 
Op tag 8 bis agi ewe 


These quotations are sufficient to-show tis ietbacbith: , 
racter of the species of versification to which they refer. 


They are offered more for the purpose of illustrating the 


observations that are suggested by the general inaccuracies 


of the school of poetry to which Mr. Willis’ belongs, than 
to demonstrate the truth of what has been asserted ‘relative 
to him as an individual writer. Of that school, although he 
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is not the founder, he is a: zealous and resolute votary. The 
injury which it has already'done, by producing a corrupt 
taste in poetry, and encouraging so many youthful and ad- 
ve is writers to adopt the model which it prescribes, 
cannot be too severely condemned. ‘The most: brilliant 
genius: is not that which is always inventing wild and un- 
natural conceptions; ‘nor is the. imagination that is inces- 
santly employed’ in comparisons, ‘the one which is best 
qualified. to:render the works of ‘the. poet attractive, or his 
reputation illustrious ‘and permanent. It‘is a common and 
a dangerous error, observable among the writers and readers 
of poetry, that this species of composition requires inces- 
sant resort to figurative ‘language. Poetry is not composed 
of metaphors: and epithets, although well chosen images 
and ‘auxiliary words may not always be imappropriately 
employed ‘in its‘ construction. The most eminent: poets, 
either of ancient or modern times, it may be- confidently 
said, are those who have been least anxious to dazzle by 
the frequency and glitter of verbal expletives and fanciful 
similitudes. Strength, perspicuity and’ simplicity are thie 
qualities which we observe and admire in their productions. 
Instead of seeking continually ‘for objects susceptible of 
comparison, for the purpose of illustrating their sentiments, 
they express themselves in the ‘plain and intelligible, yet 
vigorous and beautiful language, which their cultivated 
judgment ‘approved and ‘their chastened fancy adorned. 
They did not weary their imagination, in contriving rheto- 
‘ rical resemblances, which had no natural reference to the 
ubjects on which they wrote; but when a comparison, apt 
id palpable, presented {ddl siccitisicously to their minds, 
they made it subservient to the purpose, which they steadily 
observed, of communicating their sensations and ideas 
= most Comers esa medium. 
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Tue universal. intercourse, which commerce has ¢ 
years introduced among the inhabitants of itt pliintajtiee 
not only destroyed, essentially, the intellectual and political 
- differences, which existed among nations, but is daily redii- 
"cing the human face and limbs to an insipid and monotonous 
- uniformity. The diagnostics of Frenchman, Spaniard or 
Englishman, once so distinctly marked upon his countenance 
and in the movements of his body, have been nearly effaced, 
and the day is not far distant, should the levelling politics 
of some of our statesmen be encouraged, when the red-skin 
of the forest and the sable hue of Congo will be bleached 
into a simple complexion of unvaried and immaculate white ; 
thereby counteracting the original designs of nature, who 
studies. diversity in all her works, and who had taken a par- 
ticular pleasure in multiplying a variety of pedis even 
among the inferior animals. 

The philosopher Pliny has given us, upon the Sain 
of the best writers of his times, an account of some tribes 
of most curious configuration, who have now nearly all dis- 
appeared from the globe, and but for the imperishable genius 
of this author, had been for ever lost to the knowledge of 
posterity. We know, indeed, that many have affected to 
doubt the authenticity of some of these histories ; but it is 
not easy to perceive the propriety: ‘of the arguments or au- 
thority upon which they have attempted to support their 
disbelief. Who is it that would have credited the existence 
of a face from Athiopia, had not frequent personal obser- 
vation made him acquainted with its singular complexion 
and physiognomy? And what is it indeed that is not_a 
miracle to a man, when presented for the first ees #0 Pe 
perception of his five senses? ey m 

Passing by the Cyclops, Lestrigons and Anthropophagi, 
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gg let. us bestow our attentiom.upon some of the other most 
P| remarkable predecessors and contemporaries of Pliny. 

| _ At the base of mount Imaus there is a race of human 
ings, having their feet inverted, their heels being before. 

| distinguished for their velocity, and are accus- 

| tomed to associate with the quadrupeds. They cannot 
exist out of the atmosphere of their own valley; and if they 
a. chance to wander to its extremity, they immediately take 
| to their heels, and retire into its congenial air for safety. 
4d Ten days’ journey beyond the Borysthenes is a tribe who 
_ drink from human sculls, and repose at night upon mattresses 
a composed of the skins and hair of their fellow mortals. In 
if their neighborhood was another race whose breath was mor- 
a | tal to serpents, and their saliva an antidote to poison. They 
‘a practised a kind of magnetism, curing the bite of serpents 
2 by the imposition of hands. 

There is a nation in Africa whose praises cause the death 
of infants, and the leaves to.wither on the trees. Another 
tribe, kill their enemies by a glance. Cicero says, that all 
_ women who have two pupils in the eye are possessed of this 
mischievous power. 

Saher saihhen: sre, sheticnntd:sehten eyse: Baicianse those 
a on whom they are fixed. This however is not related here 
ey : as a prodigy; for there are many who believe that fascina- 

{ tion is quite an ordinary faculty of the eyes of certain hu- 
. man beings, even in our own country. Pliny very uncivilly 
|, observes, that nature has placed poison in the eyes of some 
women, lest there Should be an evil in the world not found 
in the sex; by which remark he has made many enemies 
among those who are the objects of it, and are particularly 
+E scandalized by his want of gallantry. 
ae * Ina certain part of the world there aremen of five cubits 
te | oS oe ‘They never are afflicted with the 
i | or toothache, and rarely with any other human 
eS . ity. Their philosophers are called Gymnosophists, 

} 









“and stare from morning till night at the sun, without moving 
their eyes. They lift their feet alternately from the burning 
Von. I—No. 10. 9 
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sand, whieh is the only occupationof their lives. There 
are people'in the same country who walk in the fire without 
injury. Seepetinn, a redk writer of orem pone a 
lates this story. . : oe 

eapractelnseibinintiher:tbdek.siie-deaeaeal sine apa 
viper’s flesh. They.are said to be very jealous.of each 
other’s reputation for barking. This is very probable; for 
we: often see puppies, in modern times, whoigo about on 
two, legs, and exhibit great rivalry in their: barkings. at 
honest people’s reputation. They bite, too, most maliciously, 
all who happen to ineur their canine displeasure, and, judg- 
ing from the venom which they evince in their rabid, pa- 
roxysma; it may be supposed that chey prey on viper’s eth. 
It is very certain that some of themhavea = 


ay 


Tooth, that poisons if it bite: ye 


and in dic dag-days, slandeneresi leesennisicnasonsdin- 
gerous as any aninnhinchas were ever ntronet with anni 


Waeeectald, {atrbe in Asia, the women of which have 
each but one child, which is gray from its birth, Others, 
in theggame part of the world, have but one leg apiece, and 
ie” APN aN: pil 
in the att of hopping... 

Sthaintdbemak diddontimste padile whoaiianih der 
on the {brad of their backs, extending their legs in the air, 
and using theig huge feet as umbrellas, to defend them from 
the heat of the sun. . To the west of thesé are a people with- 
out heads, whose eyes are in their shoulders. They are 
distinguished for the ¢ranquillity of their government.and 


excellence of their statesmen. _ This is nothing very won- 


derful, for even in our own times, we frequently meet with 
two-legged creatures, who are destitute of heads, and carry 


their scanty brains in their pockets. We have it from ex-. 
cellent authority, sir, eayenaeenieerinl Sap sewn eae es 





coverings which belong it, is a. very common. ‘ 
and that “the instances in which there has been .no hi 
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are not very rare.” There is an ox mentioned in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, that was provided with a super- 
numerary ead, attached to the lower jaw, and we. have 
asses enough at the present day, that have heads out of all 
‘proportion to their bodies, and make a great noise in the 
weetenieiynmaiinne tartan opiate lash eee: 
skulls, than a dried gourd. , 

- In the same region where these heals people resid resid, 
there is w tribe whe are dessitate of voice. - They, neverthe 
less, contrive to gain great distinction as public caniiienaiiee 
tones.which, they send forth having a resemblance to the 
sound madé by a saw. They area very distinct race from 
the garrulous people who are said to exist in more modern 
times, and who wear out their lungs in fashioning articulate 
sounds, and yet their phraseology is so confused, that with 
all their ambition to be considered orators, they can never 
pronounce an intelligible harangue. 

sila the soak Hidie @hettatn akon; themnales obsehich’ 
have fect.a cubit long, and the women no feet at all. If 
these ladies are much given’to gadding, and. as fond of 
shopping as some others of their sex, who are reported to 
exist in certain parts of the globe, they must be put t®great 
inconyenience, unless all their husbands me nee are 
rich enough to keep carriages. 

The Megasthenes haye-no omen mate reason the 
manufacture’ of snuff is not encouraged among #hém, and 
when their sight becomes weak, they are obliged to wear an 
eye-glass, suspended from the neck, in imitation of our near- 
sighted exquisites. 

“The Astomores are a race of people who have no mouths, 
and whose bodies are covered with leaves and moss. They 
subsist on the odour of trees, of flowers, or apples, which 
they carry with them when they go ona journey. They are 
a people of excessively delicate stomachs, but their nerves 
are more firm than those of some ladies and gentlemen of 
polite society, who cannot bear the smell of civet, ane: do not 
hesitate to 
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‘© “die of a rose, in aromatic pain.” 

Ascites el naman hadlveinnids 
olfactories are exposed to too strong an’ odour, and’ often 
die of ‘this terrible disease, which is the fashionable epi- 
demic in modern high life. In the same country which they 
inhabit, there is'a race who ‘are’blind, and’ whose'eyes "are 
used only to keep out the light. It is not improbable that 
ultra’ critics and politicians, the owls and bats which flit 
peal. Aa ducraedinsgabens, 5 tinrerepedbatermedimngi 
shines, are lineally descended from this nation. * 

The Pigmies ate a small race, but of great antiquity, and, 
like “all diminutive people, are very fidgetty and bustling. 
They are only three inches in stature. Homer makés men- 
tion of them ; and they are said to be very warlike and am- 
bitious. Whole regiments of then’, mounted on a goat or a 
»ram, and armed with pikes, formerly descended from the 

Trispithamian mountains, to the sea shore, where’ they 
‘calpmitted great havoc among the eggs and young of the 
cranes. ‘These birds, irritated by their continual inroads, 
formed an alliance against and after long and san- 
guinary wars, the Pigmy forces were overthrown and extir- 


pated. Caricles, on a visit to these people, saw no less than — 


three hundred Villages, which were inhabited by them. He 
informs us that their palaces ‘are constructed of shells 
of the “eng” But “Aristotle "maintains" eee 
subterraneous caverns. — it silat 

In some parts of said eed casi anil tn. 
habitants are a hundred feet high. They live a thousand 
years, and always die in the bloom and vigor of youth. In 
the same region there are people who live two hundred 
years, and who are old, feeble and gray-headed at their 






_ birth. ~ Near the close of their life, their cheeks assume’ a 


ruddy hue, and their hair becomes as black as the wing of. 
the raven. ‘They go to the grave with all the grace, bloom 
and strength of adolescence. It is fortunate for us, in this 
age of statistics and calculation, that the world is’ not peo- 
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pled by such a brobdignag and longevous tace. The whole 
surface of the earth, and all the productions of the sea and 
air, would be insufficient to furnish them with food, during 
half theperiod of their natural existence ; so that they would 
perish of absolute famine, unless some cunning’ fellow 
among them, with a genius as vast as his corporeal capaci- 
ties, should invent an eating saving machine, by which they 
could live without the ‘assistance of their stomachs. One 
of our fourth-of July feasts‘would not be enough to whet 
the appetite of a single carniverous monster, and Malthus 
would have to revise all his arithmetic of political economy. 
There‘are some strange monstrosities, which; upon very 
respectable evidence, are believed to exist-at present, even 
in the midst of civilized society.. It is asserted with much 
‘confidence, that there are individuals, supposed to belong to 
the human species, who have a great resemblance to baboons. 
They are reported:to move about upon two slender extrei- 
ties, which serve them instead of legs; and which are so arfje 
ficially compressed, here, atid protruded there, that it is 
difficult to ascertain their original shape. These human 
parodies wear large bushy excrescences on their faces, of a 
black color, sg as almost to conceal their natural features, — 
and from their necks is often: suspended a chain or string, 
which is considered an evidence of the first fashion. These 
are the male part‘of the race. The females, according to 
the same testimony, have a’still more singular appearance. 
They encompass the upper part of their persons with a kind 
of machine, which presses them into such a small compass, 
that:the most capacious of them may be put into a moderate- 
ly sized water jar.. On their heads they carry a covering 
of: such enofmous dimensions, that the largest doors are 
hardly wide enough to admit them. A profusion of invo- 
luted hair, bought for the purpose, and immense bunches 
and wreaths of flowers, made: out of differently colored - 
 “stuffsj'are seen beneath’ and on the top of this monstrous 
copingy which looks like the capital of a corinthian pillar, 
unreasonably disproportionate to the base and shaft. Their 
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arms arequite lost. under a pair of wings, called sleeves, or 
bishops, so large, and of such a fantastical form, that it is 
‘impossible to give an exact description of them. The whole 
of their persons is buried within countless folds of silk or 
other costly material, by which they are so metamorphosed, 
that the most intimate friends, who know each other per- 
fectly well, before they are made up for promenade or com- 
pany, are often unable, afterwards, to recognise their iden- 
tities respectively. Superficies that are too plane and do 
not sufficiently display the waving line of beauty, are filled 
owe by stuflings ; and the machinery of a lady’s fashionable 
tout ’nsémble is so complex, that it requires as much inge- 
nuity to take her to pieces at night, and put her together 
again in the morning, as to separate and reunite the parts 
of a watch or a Chinese puzzle, It is even insisted on by 
those who profess to be well informed in these particulars, 
that some of the sex have ventured to appear in public in- 
yested with items of the wardrobe which were once appro- 
priated exclusively to the masculine part of the creation. 
But this would be so extraordinary a fact, that almost all 
who have heard of it, are incredulous as to its reality, and 
wait for the corroborating evidence of contemporary annal- 
ists, before they will give it implicit credence... 

You, aee,ishat “natune baseeeated, strange fellows an:her 
time.” There are several other remarkable nations and 
tribes yet unnoticed, of which I may perhaps hereafter give 
an account. 

wy LS. 
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Tue Moors were rushing on the land, a wild and swarthy host, 
With trumpet blast, and atabal, and cymbals loudly tost; 
And must the lovely fields of Spain be wither’d by their tread, 
And the crescent cast unhallow’d rays upon the Christian’s 
head? ‘:; 
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No--onward to the battle field—ye bravest ones of Spain, 

And swear by all the saints on high the victory to gain. . 

Press onward in your proud array, the bright sword in each 
hand, 


And drive the hated infidel foot’ ‘out your. alacioes land. 


T hen art oer sprang, and rais’d the cry—* Santiago, strike 


Be, dca sii ti agit hk plats 


Strike down the deadly j javelii and rush ye boldly on, ” 
No rest from battling ly, ti this curse from earth be 


tv 





Ha! doth the Christian banner ee Christian army ‘i 

And do Spain’s valiant cavaliers before the Moslem quail? 

Shall knights of name thus turn away before the Moslem pow- 
ers? 

** Strike, Santiago! strike for Spain!”=-the conquest must be 
our’s. 

Tis all in Vain—the red cross host are failing fast before 

The shouting throngs that press them Pepin) led by the fiery 
Moors - 

The crescent glitters o’er the field, and with its lurid’ light, 

Looks down upon the noble blood shed freely in the fight; 

The Allah shout is pealing loud—the javelin’s stroke is swift, 

Short space have they on whom it falls, for orison or shrift; 

And the fainting Syenients view their ranks each after other 
yield, 

’Tis but a few more blows, on then the Moors will gain the 
field. 


But who is this that midst their host is borne on milk-white 
steed, 

With brand so sharp, ane arm so strong, now at his country’s 
need? 

With every flash of that bright sword gn infidel is slain: 

Strike now, and aid your champion—ye bravest ones of Spain! 

The turban’d heads fall fast to earth, before that dazzling 

. brand, 
And ranks bow down in death, at but the waving of his hand— 


‘Who is the warrior that hath come, thus with his giant might, 
To drive the Moslem from the field, and win the bloody fight? 
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Not one amid the Spanish host mark’d whence. that leader 
came, 

Aind not one knight had e’er before beheld hatuebin daa 

Yet still his arm is dealing death upon each swarthy brow, 

And he shana ateida:cen of blood, 'sthich he’ hath cage’ to 
flow; 

The scimitar falls on his helm, the javelin strikes his breast, 


. But they may not harm one plume amid his waying 


crest; 

et none who feel his blow. may live; nor may they turn and fly; 
wr they stand sh ae wpe by the light that nasi: in his 
| eye. 


Fis Helly 1s won by nlie——wns ray ebPeuaeen wie 

His form hath ne’er been mark’d before, amid Spain’s chivalry, 

And all who gaze upon that brow, in wonder turn away, " 

For a light is playing in his hair, like the Ss blaze of 
day; 

And every warrior knee is bent—each heart is throbbing high, 

As on that wondrous champion they bend the gazing eye. 

Whose was the hand that wrought such deeds upon that fatal 
plain?— 

Their Saint had listen’d to their prayers—Ilago ne for 


‘ i. Y. 





ERRATA. 
9th line from the bottom, for “ the modern’ read Palesti 
fait oie “ cubiculum,’’ cunadula. et 














